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ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


HERE’S A NEW IDEA IN PUBLISHING! 
Condensations of the Great Books of the Past that Moved the World, Mostly in the Right Direction 


“BOOK DIGEST” 


How many of us complain now and then how we regret serious gaps in our reading—and do 
nothing about it. The explanation is always that time’s too short to be able to read the great books 
that have contributed to the world’s progress or influenced the civilized world for generations after 
they first appeared. Yes, the excuse is valid, for most of these “old” books are pretty fat tomes. 





BOOK DIGEST is our answer to this problem in culture. We have taken each volume apart, 
studied it, cut out the dead matter, put it together again—and here it is, in condensed form, down to 
somewhere between 15,000 and 25,000 words, an easy evening’s reading. BOOK DIGEST will en. 
able you to grasp the significant cultural moments of the past and thereby help you to better compre. 
hend the meaning of current culture. 


We have chosen for this important literary project an editor who has turned out a brilliant job 
that is sure to command the respect and praise of the discriminating. Her name is Miriam Allen 
deFord, of San Francisco. Miss deFord has written numerous books for the Haldeman-Julius presses. 
For many years she has been looked on as a competent student and a conscientious literary artist. Now 
she has turned her ample talents to popularizing the past’s books that moved humanity, mostly for good, 
but sometimes for bad, ends. Other authors will cooperate, of course. 


BOOK DIGEST is being issued at the rate of one each week. The first issue is now ready for 
immediate distribution. If you want a complete file, please rush back the order blank printed below. 
The price is only $1 for the first 10 issues. A single copy costs 25c, but if you order all 10 issues at one 
time you enjoy the bargain price of 10c per issue. 


BOOK DIGESTS now being issued are as follows: 8. Richard Wagner’s “Judaism in Music,” with 
1. Robert Blatchford’s “Not Guilty—A Defense an answer by Miriam Allen deFord. _ 
of the Bottom Dog.” 9. “Religion As a Bar to Progress.” A digest of 
2. Bellamy’s “Looking Backward.” Andrew D. White’s famous book, “The War- 
8. William Morris’ “News From Nowhere.” fare Between Science and Theology.” Con- 
4. Winwood Reade’s “The Martyrdom of Man.” densed by Charles T. Gorham. 


6. Thoreau’s “Walden.” 10. Morgan’s “Ancient Society: Human Progress 
6. Daniel Defoe’s “Journal of the Plague Year.” from Savagery through Barbarism to Civili- 


7. Mary Wollstonecraft’s “A Vindication of the zation.” 
Rights of Woman.” Additional titles will be announced soon. 


BOOK DIGEST is being printed in an attractive format—52 x 8% inches, on good paper, legible 
type. Each issue contains from 15,000 to 25,000 words. Most issues will consist of 32 pages. This 
means that each condensation is in itself a substantial piece of literature, but can be handled easily in an 
evening’s reading, whereas the original book might take a week to read. It’s no easy job to take a book 
of about 100,000 words and condense it to 15,000 words, including a foreword that gives a sketch of 
the writer’s life, his place in literary history and the significance of the book under consideration. Miss 
Miriam Allen deFord has done 9 of the first 10 issues of BOOK DIGEST. We know readers will 
agree with our assertion that she has done an intelligent, expert, helpful, constructive service to literature. 


Here are the books we all must read if we are to understand the cultural and scientific forces that led up to our 
present stage in the evolution of knowledge and understanding. Yes, these are the books we must read but never get 
around to, because of the pressure of time. We offer a solution — ample, generous-sized digests by an able, informed, 
competent editor. This list will grow, but for the moment we are interested in selling the first 10 issues, The price is 
surprisingly low —only $1 for the first 10 issues of the BOOK DIGEST. Send in your subscription today so 
that you will get a complete file of this new periodical, beginning with Vol. 1, No. 1. Address: Haldeman-Julius 
Publications, Box 1200, Girard, Kansas. 


SOOUPEREOUUECEDEECCCCCEEEEECECCCREEE EEOC EEE EE EEE EE EEE 
ORDER BLANK FOR “BOOK DIGEST” 


Haldeman-Julius Publications, Box 1200, Girard, Kansas. 
Enclosed please find $1, which is payment in full for the first 10 issues of BOOK DIGEST. 
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NORMAN ANGELL JONATHAN DANIELS dable: it will certainly be enlarged | wholesale destruc 
LOUIS FISCHER REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
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_— ears —_ — ‘ , tion during the final hases of the Batt of Europe 
Pul ished weekly and copyright, 1944, in the U.S. A. by The Nation Asso- : “ y ; 
eintes, Inc., 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. Entered ae lass matte Nor is this fact to be gainsaid because certain corre 





( nber 13, 1379, at the Post Office of Y N. Y., under th ct . ~ 
of March 8, 1879, Washington Editorial Durese: gia Kellogg Building. spond ents have described Normandy as a ‘land of 








, 
y ] ve that lo pl of food 
} VI 
, 
t t f our heads are ample for 
{ f uns there, | this provides no 
* . , Oe 
tO ; in Fra IN OF! indy is the 
is of Fs pr 17 large sur ; of but 
r, ch t er farm products for export. 
‘ or ‘ ‘ t | 4! 4 
With its comn ms with the rest of the country 
" h il | ing up of supplies is only to be 
| 
r 14 . — i - 
expected. Moreover, there is a temporary giut of meat 
| 
ing to th ghter of livestock by shells and bombs. 
[ in turn suggests that even Normandy may be short 


’ } - t > And hile » o > 
yf food in the near future. And whiie, asa Reuter corre- 


pondent reports, a few country-houses may have full 
wardrobes. the inhabitants of towns like Caen, which the 


} } 1 


(Scrmans are defending house by house, 


9 are faced with 
3s Of their homes and possessions. ‘They are 
1 of the assistance of the UNRRA. 

» 
ON THE YUGOSLAVIA LIBERATED 


e armies of Marshal Tito an accord has been reached 


SOIL OF 


between King Peter's exiled government and the Na- 


tional Liberation Committee. 


out by the London government was the liberal Dr. Ivan 


The representative sent 


Subasich, whose appointment to ministerial rank some 


t 
; 
a | 


weeks ago coincided with the dropping of Mihailovich 


from the Cabinet. Although pressure was und jubtedly 
applied to King Peter by the British government, the 


} 


r 1 
greatest credit must go to the unconquered Yugoslav 


; ; ag 
people, who, fighting for the freedom of their country, 
lemanded full recognition of those Icaders in whom 


th y have put their trust. The accord will almost certainly 
ring into closer coincidence the military and political 
ims of the forces of liberation of Southeastern Europe. 
An almost forgotten footnote to the larger issue is the 
inevital elimination of Constantin Fotich from his 


Ambassador in Washin 


gton. As Bog- 

fan Raditsa pointed out in The Nation for January 9, 

r since the Mihailovich-Tito rift appeared in the open 
ii I 

as a one-man propaganda 

bureau for Mihailovich and attacked the Partisans as 


turned openly anti-British after 


i 
Churchill's r genition of Tito and worked with the 
if ( tio if P| ¥ tr) ffta | y lay Py t Ott. 
most reactionary Poles in attacking Russia. Fotich rep 
! nted a lich finally fell apart but which 


for a time fooled our State Department and thus con- 
trolled American policy. Now it becomes clear that the 
th of slavia is not ina small nationalist ruling 








4 
WORLD ORGANIZATION 
1 with the President's blessin 


iy 
y 
several 


pring iple s suppest | 
I i . 


1 Prime 


ill. So far as the plan Pores, there is little to whi h either 


closely conforms to the 


weeks ago by Secretary Hull an Minister Church- 


an isolationist or an ardent believer in collective secu- 









The NATION 





rity can take ex eption, The crucial question of 





the organization's decisions are to be enforced is 





largcly to the imagination. Mr. Roosevelt's rather 





treme language in rejecting ‘‘a super-state with its | 


f=) 





police force and other paraphernalia of coercive power 


strongly suggests, however, that no real effort is | 








made to create machinery strong enough to cope \ 





disputes between the major powers. It is generally unde 


— 





stood that collective military force will be emp! 





against a potential aggressor only when the “Big Four 





are in complete agreement. Such a program has 





virtue of being based on the realities of existing coopera- 





tion among the United Nations. It probably represents 






the most that can be hoped for in the immediate p 





war period, But as a permanent plan for the preserva- 





tion of peace its weaknesses should be obvious to anyone 
who lived through the tragic 1930's, when short-range 






national interests prevented any of the powers from ac: 





cepting the responsibility of checking aggression. 






> 
THE SWEEPING SUCCESS OF THE C. C. F. IN THE 


Saskatchewan election leaves no doubt as to the destina- 






tion of this remarkable Canadian movement. Now, for 







the first time, the Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 





tion will form the government of an important Canadian 






province. Tomorrow it will put in its challenge to be- 
come the government of Canada, Opposed by one of 
the most powerful Liberal Party machines in the country 
the C. C. F. captured forty-three out of fifty-two seats 
allowing the Liberals only five, with four seats still in 












doubt. The Progressive Conservatives did not take a 






single seat of the thirty-eight they contested. In popular 






vote the C. C. F. polled considerably more than the other 





two parties combined, The outcome of this election is 4 





striking confirmation of the article, Canada Swings Left 
by David Lewis in The Nation of June 10, and proves 
that the agrarian West more than matches the industria! 







East in popular insistence upon a advanced program 






of social planning. The new government will be led by 





the capable forty-year-old T. C. Douglas, since 1935 a 





member of the Canadian House of Commons, There is 






perhaps an omen in the fact that the C. C. F. captured 





the Prince Albert constituency which is represented in 






the Canadian Parliament by Prime Minister Mackenzie 





King. American liberals, in congratulating the C. C. F 





will find in its magnificent victory inspiration for their 





own struggle for economic and social progress. 













> 
READERS OF VICE-PRESIDENT WALLACE'S 
challenging new pamphlet, “Our Job in the Pacific,” 






will readily understand why he was chosen for the diffi- 





cult mission to Chungking. The pamphlet, just pub- 
lished by the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, shows that the Vice-President has an extraot- 
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ary grasp of the fundamental forces that are shapir 


the Asia of tomorrow. He explodes th« 





’ } 
fn pecome a dangerous competitor pointing ou 
industry must continue to play a subordinate role f 
rs to come, and that the primary task of the 1 
i 
7 i;ate + t-v per yd TY)? t hg cit 1 f 
mediate pos Var periogd Must be i SU! i Ime 
agricultural production. He warns us that efforts t 
push either industrialization or public-health n 
too rapidly would intensify Asia’s difficulties unles 
were accompanied by improvements in agriculture. He 
n goes on to show how closely the es ee 
then goes on CO SNOW Now Closely the economMic f ems 
of the East are intertwined with the colonial | 


1 reveals great sympathy for the str iggle of all Asiatic 


peor les for political and economic freedom. Since Asia's 
greatest economic need in the post-war years will be for 
large-scale projects for developing agri ulture, trans f- 
tation, and industry, America must think in tern f 

ernmental aid rather than a system of un rolled 
private investments such as has already been repudiated 


by Chuna. 


~ 


AN OUTLINE OF A POST-WAR 


finally been submitted to the Senate by the 


PROGRAM HAS 
I 


Policy and Planning Committee headed by Senat 


George. Although the committee’s report is hardly mor« 
than a checklist of important items that must be con- 


sidered in shaping post-war policy, its reactionary out 
look is unmistakable. Its proposals for encouraging the 
creation of jobs by private enterprise consist mostly of 
admonitions to the government to keep hands off and 


not change the ‘rules of the game.”’ It suggests, however, 


further investigation to find out what changes in cor 


porate taxes should be made “‘to make ownership and 
equity investment more attractive,” together with a study 
“how much can be taxed away from the 


to discover 


purchasing power of low-income groups.’ On the con- 


structive side the committee has little to offer, It expects 


to report later on “home-building programs,” but says 


nothing about urban reconstruction or public housing 
Although approving in principle the idea of planning 
useful post-war public works, it recommends a post-war 
budget “to eliminate unnecessary expenditures.’ Not a 
word is to be found about the need for extending edu- 
cational facilities or providing better medical care for the 
illustrates the 


American people. Although the report 


folly of expecting a Congr ssional committee to pr 
’ 


lea lership in matters involving a high degree of tech 
t 


nical information, its inadequacy must not be allowed 
to serve as an excuse for inaction. 
» 


GOVERNOR DEWEY’S SOLDIER-VOTE RECORD 
deserves considerably more attention than it has receive d 
1 four 


| 


throughout the country. A survey recently made in 


of the key Eastern states—Massachuscetts, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York—reveals that under Mr. 





1 ervice 1! ‘ 
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( Pent n 
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has ale q 
| In M 5 

| 50 per cent of t 

ballots, But in N Yi 

by t c... i: ©. tox { 

rT is W t i ( ( 

( a] I 

( ed. In N Yor ( rf 

the apy ions have | re t] | 

tions is so shorthanded that it has been un f 

all apt lications that have come itn. In spite of t 

ficulties of voting on the New y i Mr 

Dewey has consi tently rc fu | to i] f 

ballot for overseas soldiers, alt t Re 

governors of neighboring N« Jersey, Massa 

and Vermont ho are 1 | ntial « 

have agreed to count the federal | ts. ¢ f 

Dewey's stiff-necked rejection of any of tl n 

proposals for facilitating service voting in New Yi 

can only be cx] lained logically by the a mption that 

he expects little support from those who are risking their 

lives for their country. And if hi per in h present 


course, he will doubtless be proved right 


CREDIT GOES TO CHARLES M 
liberal Representative from Indiana, for his vigorous 
stand against any tie-up between the Indiana Republican 
Party and remnants of the Ku Klux Klan, once a power 


ful factor in state politics. In demanding the resignation 
of Robert M. Lyons, former state treasurer of the Klan 
from his post of national committeeman, Lal tt 
said that he was “opposed to the domination of tl 
Republican Party by anyone who has made a profit 
out of peddling racial and religious intoleranc Popu 
lar protest backed LaFollette, and Lyons resigned, Some- 
thing more added to the good record of an « llen 
Congressman. 

é 7 
WE WELCOME CHARLES G. BOLTE AS REGULAR 
contributor on military affairs. Beginn July 1, ] 
Cri il revi vs of sp il as ts of the militar t10n 
will appear frequently. Nation reader 1 ree 
excellent article on General Mont f ry in tl ! Ol 
June 17. Mr. Bolté enlisted in t British ar 


months before the United States entered the war, served 


with the King’s Royal Rifle Corps in the North African 
campaign, and was wounded at FE] Alamein. A stt of 
military science, he has been serving for the past ten 


months on the military desk of the OW], 








7 a @ | 
Who Is Out of Step? 
()* JUNE 14 General Charles de Gaulle returned 
to French shores to receive a rapturous ovation 


A.P. had sent out a highly tendentious account of the 


I‘rench leader's cancelation of the orders of several hun- 


dred French officers scheduled to accompany the invasion. 


This report was dated not from General Etsenhower's 
head juarters but from W: 
to high military officials in that city. 


shington, and it was ascribed 


Dispatches from London soon proved the story in- 
the mission had been planned 
nd military agreement between the 
French Provisional Government and General Eisenhower 
' 


in agreement which the French, at least, had believed 


would surely pr le invasion. But when D-Day came 
without any provision for civil administration in [france 
by the French, De Gaulle decided that he could not 


ployment of French officers who would have 


no responsibility to his government. He was willing to 


] iaterpreters 1 liaison officers, but if the AMG was 
A 
going to rule the liberated areas it could not expect to 
| ] I } +} _ 
do so 1 ca false cloak of French authority. 
L) rant | he tylor ‘ f f } f t hihi 7 | r) L! 
nhappuy the explanation of his not unreasonapie 
stand cannot obliterate the damage done by the original 
‘ 11 ’* } ' 
story. ‘De Gaulle refuses to « yperate agoes not make 
, ’ ' ti } 
a pretty headline, and now the General is being called 
untrustworthy’’ and accused of disloyalty to the Allies. 


tl] 


In the same way his refusal to indorse the “invaston 


francs” which the Allied command is issuing is being 
held against him: he is, it is alleged, making difiiculties 


by instilling distrust of this money among the French 


peoy le. But how can he authorize this currency when his 


| 
authority as head of the French Provisional Government 
is not recognized? We cannot have it both ways. We 


cannot expect at one and the same time to disparage De 
Gaulle’s leadership and to obtain full value from tt. 


The aid which our invasion forces are receiving from 
the French underground groups, the vast majority of 
which are closely linked to the Algiers government, has 
been praised by General Eisenhower, In a special com- 
muniqué issued June 17 he de lared that in the past two 
wecks “the army of the French forces of the interior has 
increased both in size and in the scope of its activities.” 


Sabotage of communications, he said, effectively co- 


ordinated with Allied operations, has considerably de- 
layed the movement of German reserves. In other places 
the maquis are fighting openly. This is risky work under- 
taken by poorly armed men who, if captured, must expect 


ifford to d umpen their enthusiasm by 


slighting their acknowledged leader and leaving our 
ty! t ) ) misinterhp tatu n? 
] s for ls C OF n to misinterpret’ mn 

There is only one way out of the present mess, as 


The NATION 


almost everyone but Mr. Roosevelt now seems to realize 


—recegnition of the French Provisional Government 


its assignment to the task of civil administration in { 
liberated areas, Four of the governments in exile hay 


expressed their feelings on the matter by granting such 


recognition. The British press seems almost unanimous 


oo 


on the question. Pleading for indulgence of the Ho 
of Commons, which was pressing him for a definite st 
ment on the situation, Mr. Churchill said it was n« 
sary to consider the United States and its relations with 
the French committee and suggested that any dis 
sion would merely “emphasize any differences which 
may exist.’ Could he have said any more plainly that 
his hands were tied by Washington? General Eisen. 
hower himself, it has frequently been asserted, is anxious 
to come to terms with De Gaulle but cannot exceed 
his instructions from the Commander-in-Chief. E. « 
Wilson, our representative at Algiers, is said to have re 


signed because he was thwarted in his attempts to r 
an understanding with the French. Is, then, everyone 


ot strep except Mr. Roosevelt? 


Invasion—First Round 


g jew first three crises of the Allied landing in Nor- 
mandy have been met and passed successfully. As 
this is written, the Cotentin Peninsula has been cut off 
the deep-water port of Cherbourg is within the All: 
grasp, and the fourth crisis—the enemy's strategic co 
ter-attack—has still not developed, When it has been suc: 
cessfully met, we shall know that the Allied team is in 
Western Europe to stay. 

The first crisis, the actual landing and the breachi 
of the Atlantic Wall, was passed with a good deal less 
difficulty than the Allied commanders had apparently 
expected. The scare talk about blood baths has proved 
unfounded, as so much of the scare talk in this war has 
previously proved: casualties so far announced are cer- 
tainly not what many of us feared from this most difh- 
cult of all military operations. 

The second crisis was passed quickly when the beach- 
heads were consolidated into a single eighty-mile foot: 
hold and the enemy’s local forces were defeated. In the 
face of terrible weather and determined opposition this 
was a signal achievement; and it was recognized as such 
by the German radio, which began to talk about the 
“decisive battle’’ of Europe being fought west of the 
Rhine—a damaging admission. 

The third crisis was successfully passed last week when 
the enemy's tactical reserves were repulsed, Counter- 
attacks were violent and widespread all the way from 
‘Troarn on the extreme left flank to Montebourg on the 
extreme right flank. But when this phase developed, tt 
again was in no such strength as had been anticipated, 
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in that no really aecisive and carefully Mounted olfensive 


le: and the pattern of these counter-attacks re¢ 


§ mac 


errors on the enemy's 


yealed two very serious 

i intelligence and bad handling of the available force 
First, the enemy mistook the main line of the 

drive, apparently thinking it was aimed through ¢ 


the left, Actually Caen proved the pivot of a Q 


wheeling movement through the Cerisy Forest in the 


r and the base of the Cotentin Peninsula on the 


. io ldi t TT man 
right; Caen was merely a holding action. The Germans 
, } 7 ? + , | 
then had to whistle up reserves from Brittany to make 
nd on the west coast of the peninsula, too lat 


Nn 





n the enemy tried to hold us all along the perimeter 
of our foothold, which was and is steadily expanding 
Elements of four panzer divisions were thrown into 


tion between Caen and Villers-Bocage. Thus the 


1 
j 


man armor, which alone could have broken through to 


sea and 





split our position in two, was committe 
le of striking a decisive 
Once committed, it could not be withdrawn and 
d for a concentrated attack because the en 
<ed sufficient infantry to hold ground and cover the 
mored preparation. 
lost his first and best chance to throw 
Tacti- 
cally, this phase is very revealing: it seems to show that 


i.e Allied 


Rommel’s over impetuosity is again serving the A 


Thus the enemy 


Allies into the sea—actually lost it by default 


use as it did in Africa. Strategically, it reveals the fear 

the Germans that Eisenhower had not yet thrown his 
real punch; so that they were unwilling to rush too many 
troops to Normandy lest another landing elsewhere find 
them uncovered. 

By the time this appears in print the strategic counter- 
attack will probably have started. The great Allied suc- 
cess in weathering the first three crises of the landing 
gives solid ground for confidence in the outcome of this 


fourth critical phase in Europe's beginning liberation. 


Insurance Is Commerce 


HE Supreme Court's decision in the fire-insurance 

case has been grossly oversimplified and badly mis- 
construed not only by the press but by so distinguished 
a legal historian as Charles Warren. The decision per- 
mitting the Department of Justice to proceed against a 
fire-insurance combination under the anti-trust laws was 
rendered four to three, Roberts and Reed abstaining 
Mr. Warren in an article for the New York Times has 
learnedly demonstrated that this is the first time the 
court has departed from a rule established in 1834 under 
Marshall, a rule that the court will not decide a constitu- 
tional case except by majority vote. It is true that the 


decision was concurred in by only four justices, but a 
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of an tnsurancc policy ‘is nota ts uct of 
The t rity's dissent was | :4 { t! 
Congress did not intend the trust | ti r in 
suran (2) that their ext nto! r 
is a questiot of policy to be decided by ] not 
by judicial decision: and (3) that as practical matter it 
is unwise to u t state regulation of insurar t a tin 
when the on V ilal le federal we pon is t | nd r 
buss of the Sherman Act. In our opinion, the first argu- 
ment is factually correct, the second theoretically sound, 
the third rather dul 1ous, 

The necessarily broad dicta of the ea r Supreme 
Court decisions now haunting us were handed down 


in an efiort to prevent the insurance companics from 


mance 


escaping state regulation, Forty years ago insurance com 


panies were proposing federal ri gulation as a means of 


erals like Bran 


1 
i 
i 


evading supervision by the states, and li 
deis were fighting it. But today state regulation has be 

come extraordinarily weak and frequently corrupt. Given 
the more flexible and realistic conception of federal-state 
relations which obtains in the courts, the solution is both 


to strengthen state regulation and to supplement it with 


igtl 
federal, as we do in dealing with public utilities. Though 
the anti-trust laws are hardly suited to the complex job 
of regulating insurance companies, they may be a val 


able weapon in combating such extortionate combinations 
as the one alleged tn this case of the Southeastern Under- 
writers’ Association. Some may deplore the Black ma 
jority decision as judicial legislation, but it will be a blow 
to the powerful and unscrupulous insurance lobby in 


Washington and provide a basis for correcting some 


Jong-standing abuses, 
c wv 








Mr. Willkie’s Challenge 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON " 


late in prospect, the Re; ubli- 


on Chicago are advertising 

Rejoicing at the signs 

in the Democratic ranks, they 

iry Administration will prove 

that is as spry as ever it was. 

es not agree. In the course of a series 

ining his ideas for the Republican 1944 

platform he licates his belief that the G. O. P., far 

from showing signs of renewed youth, is in fact exhibit- 

ing the symptoms of second childhood. It is, he implies, 

h of today and blind to the vision of 

yrrow. And dipping into the discarded black bag of 

Dr. New Deal (retired), he has produced a prescription 
for Republican rejuvenation. 

Willkie would probably protest 

licine. He 


Administration in regard to 


might point to his 


isms of Mr. Roosevelt's ad- 

, to his own emphasis on the role 

of course, a little difficult 

ny exactitude. Born in a 

ries of improvisations, it 

an approach to social and 
r 


yogram. Whatever 


Ky 


her than a set | 
was never hostile to free enter- 
mpting to enlarge the freedom of 
bly curtailed some of the freedoms 
few. By protecting the right of workers to combine 
nk the former liberty of employers 
r standards; by regulating the 
hanges and providing that stockholders be 
information about their own property, it 
enterprise of speculators and promoters. 
y, those whose freedom had been limited 
1 the New Deal as the enemy of private business 
eled it as collectivist or even Communist. Mr. 
to judge by these articles, has adopted the New 
pproach. He also is seeking to enlarge the boun- 
ortunities of the many, and by so doing 
sted interests. He is thus inviting the 
from the same quarters that the New 
need. I hope he will not let it dis- 

ige him 
n best illustrate the kind of “dangerous thinking” 
Mr. Willkie has been indulging in by referring to 
sals for social security and labor. Demolishing 
conservative argument that security under- 
e he declares that we need both. Since a 
ynomy involves risks, these risks, he asserts, should 
be spre yy means of a social-security system that pro- 


vides univer tion against old age, illness, and 
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unemployment. Criticizing the present law as inequi 

and unduly complicated, and going far beyond 

Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, he advocates complete 1 
ical care, uniform federalized unemployment insura 
and, without using the expression, family allowances 
is not hard to imagine how orthodox Republicans 

yag when asked to drink this “Beveridge.” 

Nor are they likely to swallow cheerfully a pro; 
that the Republican platform be furnished with a la 
plank including an improved wage-and-hour law 
repeal of the Smith-Connally Act. Mr. Willkie deplo: 
the fact that the G. O. P. has allowed itself “to be 
on the spot on the labor question” by its failure to app: 
ciate that freedom in today’s industrial society must 
include some control by the workers of the circumsta: 
which dictate their means of livelihood. He urges t! 
our post-war economy be built on a high wage level 
favors an annual wage for seasonal trades—a proposal 
greeted with horror in industrial circles when recently 
put forward by the Steel Workers’ Union. 

Mr. Willkie’s plans for combating post-war depression 
are less impressive. He recognizes that the demand for 
full employment cannot be dodged, and cannot be an- 
swered “by merely passing resolutions in favor of ‘free 
enterprise.’ ’’ But his suggestion that a ‘‘cooperative m: 
anism” in which industry, labor, and government shor 
participate could prove an important factor in ironing « 
trade cycles must be catalogued under the heading 
wishful thinking, unless he is able and willing to reduce 
it to more concrete terms. Nor do I find very convinci: 
his assertion that the “basic answer to our problems of 
demobilization economy . . . lies in our great product 
ability.” No one denies that, but we have learned 
bitter experience that capacity to produce and producti 
are not the same thing. Again, while Mr. Willkie prop- 
erly denounces monopoly as “the Trojan horse of the 
free-enterprise system,” he leaves us without any definite 
proposals for disarming the animal. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to recognize in his very forthright program for 
tariff reduction one exceedingly effective method of at- 
tacking monopolistic prices. 

In this instance Mr. Willkie is calling upon the Re- 
publicans to turn their backs on a cherished tradition 
In his article on the Negro question—perhaps the best 
in the series—he reminds them of their historical mission 
in the abolition of slavery. It is strange, he says, that 
the party should yield year after year to the states’-rights 
argument against federal protection of Negro rights 
and he urges the Chicago convention to “commit itsel! 
unequivocally to federal anti-poll-tax and anti-lynching 
statutes.” I shall be surprised if his fellow-Republicans 
heed this plea. They are interested in retaining states 


rights as a weapon against federal economic controls; 


they are anxious to continue their covert alliance with 
the reactionary Southern Democrats: these considerations 
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are likely to outweigh their need of the Northern Negro 
vote, which they hope to capture in any case by Demo- 
cratic default. 

The G. O. P. also seems certain to muff the opportu- 
nity which Mr, Willkie dangles before it of seizing 
the internationalist banner half relinquished by Mr. 
Roosevelt. The Administration, he charges, “has made 
many protestations of noble aims in foreign policy, but 
when the moment came to act on them” it has resorted to 
measures of expediency which have “produced little but 
dislike, distrust, and loss of prestige for the United 
States.” He therefore calls upon the Republicans to frame 
“a foreign policy that will recapture America’s lost 
leadership” and to restate our war aims as a fight for 
freedom, not only at home, but everywhere in the world. 
Unfortunately, the tendency of most Republicans has 
been to attack Mr. Roosevelt's international ideals while 
supporting, openly or tacitly, his practical expedients. 
Still more than the President, they are haunted by fear 


of democracy and horror of social revolution. Liberal 





OPULAR support for the defense measures adopted 
before this and the First World War was based 
chiefly on a widespread anxiety about invasion, 
especially invasion from overseas. “Well-engineered 
scares,’’ one of the highest British defense officials once 
confessed. won funds for armies and navies, for coastal 
fortifications, and for other assurances against a hostile 
landing. Most clearly affected were the great maritime 
powers with their isolationism—literally, islandism. The 
Monroe Doctrine as a defense policy was deeply rooted 
in the idea that America, or the Americas, was an island 
continent menaced by invasion from Europe or Asia. 
As late as 1898 Bostonians could believe that a Spanish 
Armada was on its way to attack them. 

Yet though the fear of invasion was acute, and often 
artificially heightened, there was remarkably slight inter- 
est in or preparation for amphibious warfare on the part 
of military or naval men in any country. None of the 
great military or naval theorists did justice to the sub- 
ject. Clausewitz had little more to say about landings 
than that they might be useful diversions and were most 
apt to succeed when they took place in a province hostile 
to its own government. Jomini hardly rose above that, per- 
haps because he was impressed by Napoleon's two great 
failures—Egypt and Boulogne. Mahan, among the naval 
writers, was even more crassly one-sided in outlook. 
About Wolfe at Quebec he said merely that “‘all his 
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critics of the Administration's foreign policy can expect 


no help from this source 

I do not think that Mr. Willkie expects the G. O. P 
to swallow this or any other of his proffered aids to re 
juvenation. He knows too well that, as a party, it has 
no desire to recapture its lost youth and go forward to 
a new age; all it wants is to return to a dead past, What 
then, is his purpose in drawing up this progressive pri 
gram which, released through the major news agencies, 
has reached millions of citizens? One motive, perhaps, is 
a desire to provide a yardstick by which the shortcomings 
of the Chicago platform can be measured. But beyond 
that, I suspect, Mr. Willkie is anticipating a fluid polit- 
ical situation after the war. The reactionaries have a 
tight control of the Republican machine; the New Deal 
grip on the Democratic Party is weakening. Yet inside 
and outside both organizations there is a huge body of 
progressive opinion that will seek increasingly to express 
itself. Mr. Willkie’s program could be a bid for the 


leadership of that politically homeless multitude. 





operations were based upon the fleet. . . . The landing 


which led to the decisive action was made directly from 
the ships. . . . In a word, the possession of Canada de- 
pended upon sea power’’—not, apparently, upon soldiers, 
too, and quite a number of other things. “Decisive” 
might casily be a word for service egotism. It was the 
exceptionally good cooperation of the two services that 
was actually ‘decisive’ at Quebec. 

Until the present war teachers of tactics in the various 
national forces remained almost as little concerned with 
the potentialities of amphibious undertakings as the 
theorcticians. For the British the failure at the Darda- 
nelles was the ghastly result. The teachers of the pre- 
1914 German army, von der Goltz and Balck, consid- 
ercd landings by one great power on another's coast a 
“chimera” rather than “‘a serious danger.” Later, General 
von Seeckt, carrying World War experiences over into 
German post-war schemes, wrote that “America cannot 
be attacked as far as we are concerned, and until tech- 
nology has produced new weapons, neither can England. 
She is more vulnerable in her limbs than in her heart. 
For that reason we must clear the road to Asia.” To a 
certain extent the bound-by-precedent warnings of such 
authorities against landings remained influential with the 
Germans; possibly they kept Hitler from making an 
attempt against the Festung England when it was weak- 
est, immediately after the fall of its bastion, France. 
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During the First World War there were, aside from 
Gallipoli, only two minor amphibious enterprises—the 
German capture of the Baltic islands at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Riga in October, 1917, and the blocking of 
Zecbrugge by the British in April, 1918. Gallipoli was 
the concept of civilian war-makers who were unable to 
break down the narrow specialized attitudes of the serv- 
ices and achieve the tactical cooperation necessary to an 
amphibious undertaking of such scope; the failure of the 
attempt acted as a new deterrent to military thinking in 
that direction, 

Total war abrogated the old prohibition, subconscious 
or not, against amphibious, or three-element, war. De- 
spite German hopes that a decision could be won on land, 
by tanks at a blitz pace, or at sea by submarines, or, as 
the adherents of Douhet thought, by air power alone, 
war could no longer be kept departmentalized. It was not 
by sea power, by land power, or by air power, but by 
power of all kinds brought from air and sea to land, 
that decision could be forced. The Axis powers began to 
try landings even before 1939, their admirals admitting 
that ‘‘combined operations represent the most effective 
form of naval warfare’’ (Admiral Dr. Groos, ‘‘Seekricgs- 
lehren’’). Italy's Abyssinian expedition was an experi- 
ment in large-scale military transportation. Troops were 
landed in Spain from the air. In China the Japanese 
used for the first time the modern type of landing craft 
—motor-driven steel barges with unloading facilities. 

After the disasters of Dunkirk and Greece, when 
England evacuated the European continent, and after 
Pearl Harbor, which forced a withdrawal of the United 
States from Asia, the problem of landing on hostile 
shores could no longer be shirked by the political, milt- 
tary, and naval leaders of the United Nations. In a large 
measure both Germany and Japan were beyond the reach 
of blockade, and amphibious warfare was thus forced on 
the Allies (it was also required by the second-front 
expectations of Soviet Russia). Since they had little or 
no practical or theoretical preparation for this kind of 
warfare, the British and Americans had to experiment, 
using points along the German-controlled Atlantic coast, 
the Pacific North Africa, Sicily, and Italy as 
testing grounds and laboratories for the coming D-Day. 


islands, 


The Japanese were perhaps the first to bring army- 
navy-air cooperation to some degree of perfection, as if 


to disprove the all too common assumption in the West 


that conflicts between the rival services are inevitable. 
Organizational cooperation had been won by the Ger- 
mans in the second half of the 1930's when they set up 


a unified over-all command, not merely a constitutional 
‘f but a Supreme Command for the 


three component parts of the Ober- 


mmander-in-chi 


armed forces, an 


kommando der Wehrmacht, with an overarchiny staff 


for planning, intelligence work, inter-service communt- 


onomy, public relations, and so on. Such 


cations, war ¢ yy | 
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arrangements are umperative not only for the attacker but 
for the defendant in amphibious warfare; they w 
wanting at Pearl Harbor on the receiving end, 

The essentially new development in modern amphib- 
ious warfare is the supplementary landing, made subse. 
quent to the original invasion and in the enemy's r 
Once a front has been established, with one or more 
wings resting on the sea, the invader, as in Sicily, or the 
defender, like Russia in the Far North and the Caspian 
region, may land troops behind the enemy’s line. It is 
now evident that air power has robbed the coastline 
importance by being able to fly over it and deposit para- 
chute or glider-borne troops and material at cr 
points. This has revolutionized coastal defenses, which 
was formerly assured by works unprotected in the reat 
and has also given immediate depth to fighting on th 
seashore. While from the nature of their task many of 
the air-borne troops must be considered “forlorn hopes,” 
one man behind a line of coastal strong points may be 
worth ten in front of them. 

The strategic advantages in landing operations may 
be with the attacker, but most of the tactical ones are 
with the defender. These tactical advantages have to be 
overcome by the most minute planning against contin- 
gencies and the gathering of immense quantities of data 
on such features as tides, depth of coastal waters, weather, 
and terrain. Of all operations none are more dependent 
on weather, Luckily, in the present invasion of France 
the Allies have the advantage of being closer to the 
regions from which come the “highs” and “lows” that 
make the weather. 

The difficulty of the operation makes it necessary for 
the invader to employ superior troops, specially equipped 
and trained and familiar with all the three elements in 
which they may have to fight or through which they are 
brought to battle. The troops should also be instructed 
about the conditions and perhaps the language in the 
strange country they are invading. As their artillery sup- 
port may for some time have to come from naval guns 
or from bombers, communications with which may be 
hard to maintain, they must be prepared for great inde- 
pendence of action. Thus in its latest developments 
amphibious warfare calls for extreme specialization in 
various techniques, such as loading and convoying, for 
great independence and mobility on the part of indi- 
vidual units, and for the utmost elaboration in time 
tables and planning, all to be combined under smail 
staffs, with perfect unity of command, Above all, it 
calls for secrecy. 

[very operation of modern war demands surprise 


I 
a statement which seems less of a truism if we compa 


modern combat conditions with the openly drawn-up bat 
tle arrays of carlicr times—but none more than a landing 
Of the three forms of landings, the raid, the diversion, 


and the full-scale invasion, the first depends most upoa 
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surprise: it is a hit-and-run affair using tactics similar the majority of cases surprise did operat 


those of infantry shock troops, based on minute recon- 
sance, and undertaken with small forces to test the 


ny’s strength, as at Dieppe, or to destroy special instal- 


ns like the U-boat lairs at St. Nazaire. The diversion 


Not the reaching of the coast 1s hard but t! 
and widening out of the beachhead 
tory. The so-called Atlantic Wall of the G 


1 
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fais 


nded to mislead the enemy or tie down his forces 
is less dependent on surprise. [he f 
1 must be prepared to force its way into enemy 


seme fF 1 : _ . . 
despite resistance: both sea and air supremac 
I I 


ired for its initial advance and the maintenance « 


mmunications. Only in operations of a restrict 
ire will supremacy in a single element, air or 


in the German conquest « f Crete the air 


ision was successful while the water-borne attempt 
repulsed with heavy losses by the British fleet, which 
preserved a remnant of supremacy, In the giant slow loss of terrain in ts 


to land both men hostile force in Festung 


ision the attacker races with time 
1 material before the enemy has gathered his strength on the German people recalling 

r the counter-attack, The collay 
Contrary to common belief, the first landing is not mere periphery was penetrated 
ially the most difficult thing. The history of invaston 


sea shows that at this stage of the enterprise many 
. lL 
in nightmare. 


re landings have been successful than otherwise; 1 


the impact of invasion on the 


that a military reality can 
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Nye—a Lost Leader 
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American politics 
North Dakota 
has a great pro- 
gressive record. 
Shortly 
last war the 
Partisan League 
( uptured control of 


R »publicaa 


Party, 


lollars in in 
» plan; during the depression a 


ym this fund paid teachers’ 


e unpaid teachers of Chicag 
hice of Charles G. Dawes, Th 
rain elevator and a flour mill, whose 


rators to k p their own prices within reason, 


Partisan League that first sponsored 
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ind that elected him to the Senate in 1926. 
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has rallied to his support. Now it is 
igue has grown 
Inger farmer mem- 


" Union and the 


their politi il and 


divergences, all three groups are now united in 


economic 
their opposition to Nye and in their support of Usher L. 


Burdick, 


It is the reactionary, not the liberal, camp that is split 


one of the state’s two Representatives 


in this election. While the main contest is between N 
and Burdick, two other candidates will get some \ 

A. C. Townley, one of the founders of the Non-Partisan 
League, can count on the support of a few old-timers 
who cling to him out of personal loyalty, but his vote 
will not be large. Lynn U. Stambaugh, a Fargo attor: 
and a former national commander of the American | 
gion, has a good record on international matters but on 
domestic policies is reactionary and anti-labor. The lead- 
ers of the Legion, not the rank and file, are behind hi 
and he has been receiving substantial aid for an exten- 


oIoOn 


‘ 


sive advertising campaign from the business men of 
Fargo, Grand Forks, and Bismarck. On account of his 
conservative record, he is likely to steal votes from Nye 
and not from Burdick, Stambaugh has so far failed to 
attack Nye’s isolationism. 

Nye is receiving his main support from the Republican 
Organizing Committee, the successor to the Independent 
Voters’ Association, which for years has operated as the 
anti-League wing of the Republican Party. The I. V. A. 
has always put up a slate of its own and when defeated 
in the primaries has often joined hands with the Demo- 
crats in the elections. The present Democratic govern 
John Moses, was elected in this way. Besides backing 
Nye officially for reelection to the Senate—although 
many of its members are privately supporting Stam- 
baugh—the Republican Organizing Committee is behind 
Bill Lemke, a “funny money’? man who was Father 
Coughlin’s candidate for President in 1936. His presen 
on the ticket as a candidate for Congress will be of little 
help to either Nye or Stambaugh. 

Usher L. Burdick has the solid backing of the Non- 
Partisan League, the Farmers’ Union, and the coopera- 
tives. The Leader, the League paper, with a circulation 
»f 100,000 in the rural areas, is giving substantial aid, 
and the League’s organizers have been active arranging 
meetings, forming local committees, and doing house-to- 
house and store-to-store canvassing. In addition to the 
support of the League and the farmers’ organizations 
Burdick has received the indorsement of the North 
Dakota Federation of Labor, the railroad brotherhoods, 
and the few local C. I. O. unions. In every city of the 
state where labor is organized, committees have been 


for Burdick. There is complete union cooperation—in 
spite of William Green’s indorsement of Nye. 
Burdick stands an excellent chance of victory. The 
people in the state have believed in him from the depres- 
sion days, when as president of the Farm Holiday Asso- 
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In 1931 Burdick was appointed United States District 


\ttorney. In 1933 he was elected to Congress and has 
n there ever since. His record on domestic issues has 
n good. Though a Republican, he has supported the 
form program of the New Deal. He helped elect Roose- 
in 1940. He was an isolationist before Pearl Harbor, 
it his views reflected the sentiment of the state as a 
ole. Immediately after Pearl Harbor he had the cour- 
to declare publicly that he had been wrong and that 
nceforth he would support the Administration fully in 
its conduct of the war. He has kept his pledge. 
Before the party conventions Nye did some active cam- 
iigning in the state. He attacked the book “Under 
Cover’ and spoke darkly of revealing the Eastern forces 
which were raising huge sums of money to defeat him. 
But thus far there have been no revelations. He has taken 
no part in the campaign in recent weeks; in fact, he has 
een out of the state. His henchmen have been mak- 
ing use of seven-minute recorded speeches of Senators 
Wheeler, Vandenberg, Shipstead, Bushfield, and Bridges, 
which are broadcast on local radio programs throughout 
the state. They call attention to Nye’s nine years of service 
and point out that he might become chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee if the Republicans obtain a 
majority in the Senate. 
If Burdick wins the Republican nomination he wil 
e Governor Moses as the Democratic candidate. Moses 
has no opposition in his own party. He is not a New 
Dealer, but he is not likely to get many Republican votes. 
North Dakota Republicans are not in the habit of cross- 
ing the party line in an election for national office. On 
the other hand, thousands of former Democrats have 
registered as Republicans this year and are supporting 
Burdick in the primary. It is probable that they will carry 
on their support into the election. 
There is just a possibility that if Nye is not too badly 
beaten in the primary he may run as an independent in 
the election. This would complicate matters, but it would 


hardly affect the outcome. 
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rub ones eyes not tot ve one t A 
to the women who won the fight, in whatever camp, of 
1 1 ° 
whatever faith—Juane 14, ] 
A YEAR AGO it looked as if, owing to the econo d 
n mente f the nfliict the Nilags: Ls » 
arrangements of the conflict, the Negroes would pr much 
I 
by it. [ nti r rn of e cf 
} } f } ' 
Frar 1 the endi of the w boom, tl | : 
has faded out of t from tl! nd en 
on a sinister The Ku Klux have be » ride 
again. On a sit morning recently they burned in Putnam 
County, Georgia, five Negro churches, two schools, and a 


lodge hall June 14, 1919. 


WASHINGTON, JUNE 7—The sensation of the week in 


the capital—namely, the disclosure in the Senate that copies 
of the peace treaty are in the hands of 

in New York—has been at once amusing, discouraving, ar 
alarming. . . . How does it happen that such a scandal 
accusation can pass unchallenged—that it unquestiona! 
true? How did financial interests pet advance « t 
treaty? . . . How deeply involved are they in the negot 
tions at Paris? What are they planning to do with the 
world?—LINCOLN COLOORD, June 14, 1919 

PARIS, MAY 30—There is no new spirit at Paris, The @ 
Big Four who have dominated the situation thus 
dominate it, and the forces upon which they rely for 

port are still solidly behind them. There is among ) 
more of generosity or of genuine regard for the than 
there has been all along, and the only con 

such as may be deemed expedient, not to ft C | 
wrongs, but to prevent too open a nife ( 
tent.—WILLIAM MACDONALD, June 21, 191! 


THE FALL OF ORLANDO marks the beginning of the dis- 


al | earance of the by y | ive who hav e gone such nn 

to the world in Paris [he next to go will propas ly be Clem- 
=" ' 1 

enceau . INO one can even guess whether ¢t Dé a 


revolution, and if so when it wii come 


> 











S GOES Maine, so goes the nation; as goes Quebec, 
so goes Canada. But in the latter case the barom- 
eter has to be read with colored glasses and a 

logarithmic table. Quebec is not a sign of Canadian 

trends, nor does it start them; it checks and sometimes 
guides them by throwing its weight one way or the other. 
The French-speaking province is always something of 


[ i 
l 
i 


in enigma to the rest of the country. With language 
differences acting as a barrier to understanding, distorted 
or erroneous notions circulate widely in English-speaking 
Cana la, and OQ 1ebec is both di sliked and feare i—besides 
being courted by all parties. 

This is election year in the Old Province. All eyes in 
Canada are turned toward it. What panel of men and 
what set of ideas will Quebec support? Will it favor the 
nation-wide Libera! Party and vote for Mackenzie King 
ind “national unity’’ at Ottawa, and for Adélard God- 
war effort at Quebec? 


Or will it back Maurice Duplessis, the province's anti- 


\ leader who engine 1 a regrouping of demagogic 
‘ servative forces in 1935 under the name of Union 


ile, captured the government in August, 1936, 


nt down to ignominious defeat in October, 1939? 
Or can it be that French Canada will turn to the Bloc 
iscist movement Jaunched 


Populaire Canadien, a paraf 
in October, 1942, along much the same lines as Pétain’s 


wce December, 1942, by John Bracken, a progressive 
farmer who for twenty years was Prime Minister of 


Manitoba, seem to think that a profitable alliance can be 
made in Quebec this year—with the anti-loyalist Union 
Nationale! 

The Bloc Populaire Canadien is a crystallization of 
various isolationist, anti-British, socially reactionary, pro- 
fascist, and nationalist trends in French Canada. It ts a 
greater threat to the Union Nationale than to the Liberal 
Party because it carries the Union Nationale’s dema- 


ry several steps farther. Launched by the Liberal 
members of the Ottawa House of Commons who opposed 
their own party on all war issues, the Bloc is led by the 
iustere and single-minded Maxime Raymond. Its rank- 
ind-file support in the Old Province is based chiefly on 
the ever-present and never successful nationalist senti- 
ment. The Bloc is rent by personal jealousies and fac- 
tional bickerings over petty dogma. For that reason it is 
not a great political force, but it is a disturbing factor 
of considerable importance. 

C. C. VF. (Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 


A 





Lory Eyes on Quebec 


BY EDMOND TURCOTTE 


The NAT! 






tion) has made astounding gains in Ontario and the 
Western Provinces and has become a dangerous rival 
of the orthodox parties, but its progress is extremely 
slow in French Canada because the church still frowns 
on any hint of socialism. Indeed, if French Cana- 
dians are ever headstrong enough to ignore the taboos 
of their church with regard to socialism, they will 
likely as not go to the extreme of traveling with the 
Communists, now the Labor Progressives. Neither ¢! 
C. C. F. nor the Labor Progesssives are at present a 
political factor of real weight in Quebec. Socialism 
exerting a very subtle influence on French Canad 
ideas but not on Quebec practical politics. 

Last but not least as a locally important figure 
Camillien Houde, stormy petrel of Quebec politics, on 
provincial leader of the Conservative Party and many 
times Mayor of Montreal. Houde was interned in Ju! 
1940, under Defense of Canada Regulations because | 
publicly advised the people against compliance with | 
war-time National Registration Act. He is a power! 
mob orator and has a fanatical following in Montr 
working-class quarters, but no one knows which way 
will turn when he secures his freedom, which he is lik 
to do before election day. The deciding factor may | 
his undying personal feud with Maurice Duplessis. 

A natural line of cleavage between progressive a: 
reactionary forces has developed im Quebec as a result 
of the terrific blow struck at the power trust by Premier 
Godbout. Legislation to socialize Montreal Light, Heat, 
and Power Consolidated, a $70,000,000 corporation, 
was introduced on March 22 in the Legislative Assembly 
at Quebec, Three weeks later full possession of all the 
company's properties required for the generation and 
distribution of gas and electricity, wholesale and retail, 
was taken by the newly created Quebec Hydroelectric 
Commission, known as Hydro-Quebec, 

From the partisan political angle it is significant that 
this government move was opposed at every step, in both 
houses of the legislature, by the Union Nationale and 
its leader, Maurice Duplessis, although in the critical 
election years of 1935 and 1936 the overthrow of 
Premier Taschercau’s long-lived Liberal regime had becn 
brought about partly by the inflammatory speeches of 
Duplessis and his followers against the power trust. 
Since that time it has been revealed by Duplessis’s quon- 
dam ally, Edouard Lacroix, a big lumberman with pulp 
interests in Maine as well as in southern Quebec, that 


agents of the power trust contributed $150,000 to the 
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NJ : “] 4 ae 
| n Nationales campaign funds at the very time 
Duplessis was inveighing against Montreal Power. La- 
P x } _ = | - “d - D smlex< ; 
croix Ss revelation, mever openiy aenied Dy JUPIESSIS, 


would explain why the latter, when he became Premier, 


) } > ; a > ~ 2 . ~ ¢ ] ¢ ea ' a 
evaded execution OF DIS ¢ im paign Ppronuses tO Gestroy the 
wer trust. Instead, he undertook to build in the remote 
! sparsely inhabited mining district of Temiskaming, 


i 


in the Far North, a so-called yardstick power plant which 


fit f Noranda 


a ' 1] ' —_ “ae 
operated actually for the exclusive benefit of N 


v 


Even the Tory Montreal Gazette has described this proj- 


Mines, one of the big Canadian mining corporations. 
ect as “excessively costly and uneconomic.” 


The socialization of Montreal Light, Heat, and Power 
brings to a climax one phase of the people's struggle 


i 


against what French Canadians call la dictature écon- 


we. This struggle began over a century ago against 
igarchy of English colonial administrators and big 
\dholders known as the Family Compact; in our gen- 


eration it has taken the form of a fight against Jes trusts, 


h the power trust the symbol of all the others. 


st upsurge in French Canada 1s power- 


i 


; 


The anti 
A11C@ aniti-t 


ry 
iu 


fully reinforced by racial and cultural antagonisms. Big 
isiness all over North America speaks Enelish, which 
gives “economic dictatorship” an added odium in the 


n . D. Bo l- 


hard, the first president of Hydro-Quebec and long a 


es of the average French Canadian. Ev 


nacious and very practical leader in Quebec's fight 
against the power trust, based part of his strategy on the 
people’s desire to shake off ‘foreign ‘domination, though 
he has been himself a life-long critic of narrow French 
Canadian nationalism. 

A traditional reform Liberal, Bouchard has long been 
regarded as a dangerous radical by fellow Quebec Lib- 
erals, most of whom succumbed to the dry rot of con- 
servatism after the Laurier era. Undeterred by their 
defection, the short, burly, and square-shouldered Bou- 
chard, a visible symbol of physical and moral strength, 
carried on the fight for his reforms, one of which was 
the creation of a socialized hydroelectric system like that 
in the neighboring province of Ontario. 

Bouchard brought together the various currents of 
opposition to the power trust, and finally, in 1934, the 
Liberal Premier of Quebec, aristocratic Alexandre Tasch- 
ereau, yielding to popular clamor, appointed a com- 
mission of three, presided over by French Canada’s elder 
statesman Ernest Lapointe, to make a thorough study of 
the question. Bouchard appeared before the commission 
with facts and arguments completely mobilized for the 
assault. He spoke for eighteen hours in all, And he 
was so effective that a high official of Montreal Power 
called him aside during a recess and made this diplo- 
matic approach: “Splendid! Do you know how much a 


man of your ability would be worth to us? Half a million 


dollars!’ Bouchard smiled incredulously and shook his 





head. Montreal Power's diplomatic agent tried again 
“No? Well, maybe one million dollars.” J matter 
went no farther. Homi soit qui mal 

When Taschereau admitted I } ( et 
in 1935, it was too late. The forty-year-old Liberal 
regime was tottering with the ills of n mM rgish 
I & I I s I ; N ale 
nN I iCSS C4 j t ! 
outright theft, not a single one of which Duplessis could 
prove after he became Premier and Attorney General 
The Liberal regime, however, had permitted itself the 
usual carelessness with public funds, and this g ver! 
similitude to the cry of ‘scandal.”’ In the s f 1930 
Maurice Duplessis's motley Union Natior ver, 
riding the crest of a popular wave against Jes ¢rusts, But 
in October, 1939, Duplessis in turn had to yield to a 
revamped Liberal Party under the progressive leadership 
of Adélard Godbout and T, D. Bouchard 

Godbout, prudent but resolute, slowly built around 


Montreal Power a subtle ring of Public Service Board 


Inquiries and then suddenly sprang the dramatic an- 
would 


nouncement that a bill to socialize the corporation 
be introduced at the spring session of 1944, An intensive 


{ 


campaign in defense of Montreal Power was immediately 


launched in the Tory and financial press, over the radio, 


and in boards of trade. The case was linked with the 
] f 


evice ol ropa- 


preservation of free enterprise. Lvery « 
randa and press relationship was used. But Godbout 
é } 


i 


was adamant. The act to establish the Quebec Hydro 
electric Commission was given royal assent, and on April 
15 the new government-created body took possession of 
Montreal Power and of its subsidiary, Beauharnois Light, 
Heat, and Power, a large generating development astride 
the Canada—United States hydroelectric and canalization 
projects on the St. Lawrence above Montreal. 

The immense significance of the power policy inau- 
gurated by the Godbout government is better understood 
when one knows that Quebec, with countless streams and 
waterfalls, possesses 50 per cent of Canada’s hydroelec- 
tric developments, and that Montreal Power was by far 
the largest power company in Quebec, 

In the act creating Hydro-Quebec no amount was set 
as compensation for the expropriated assets. The act 
stipulates in essence that the indemnity eventually to be 
paid shall be the capital sum which the Public Service 
Board recognizes as legitimate for the fixing of rates. 
Throughout the debate Montreal Power has maucuvered 
to be expropriated, if matters came to the worst, at its 


own estimation of its overcapitaliz d value—$114,000,- 
000—as against the figure of $70,000,000 arrived at by 


the Public Service Board. 


In a letter of February 1944, to Montreal Power's 


chief counsel, Aimé Geoffrion, Premier Godbout quoted 
Justice Douglas of the United States Supreme Court t 
the effect that “the value of the going enterprise depends 
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loyalties. They think they can safely risk a new horse 

trade with the unsavory Duplessis (‘‘he’s so un-Brittsh, 
I 

you know!") for the sake of free enterprise and politic il 


; 


cess in the national field—no politic il party can hope 


I i 
to gain power in Ottawa, save by a miracle, unless tt can 
rely on at least substantial minority support from Que- 
bec, where about 30 per cent of Cana la's population 
lives. 

If a combination of Tories and the Union Nationale 
there would be dark days ahead 


for Canada during the aftermath of the war, for Quebec 
looms large in the Canadian picture. At this writing, 
however, uneasiness is fast receding. The legislature has 
made a $10,000,000 provision for rural electrification, 
and Hydro-Quebec has announ lg ‘ral rate redu 

tions of $2,210,000—an average of 19 per cent for 


domestic consumers—and a $300,000 salary increase for 


its employees. The Godbout Liberals are again enjoying 
hicl le fe Pe ' | it loe not em that 

a high tide Of popularity, an ( s; not sec! h 

French-spe iking Canadians will pl ly, even unwittingly, 





Tn the Wind | 


RUSTWORTHY FREE FRENCH SOURCES ; 


that Léon Blum is in prison in southern Germany 


I 


us wife. His health, it is reported, is good, his morale , 


T+} r} 
i 


lent, although he is permitted little intellectual 


or social intercourse. He is allowed to see only Ge 
Mandel and Mme Mandel, who are in the same prison 
may send two letters a month to his son, a prisoner of 
elsewhere in Germany, but may correspond with no 
else. No word has been received in Algiers concerning I: 
Jouhoux, who is believed to be in a German prison 
Aryans, along with Reynaud and Gamelin. 


WASHINGTON ADAMS, Washington correspondent 
Leon de Aryan’s Broom, suggests a constitutional am 
ment which would provide, among other things, that 
person may become President who has within five 
previous to appointment or election been a resident or « 
zen of New York City, or resided within one hund 


miles of said city’s incorporate (sic) limits.” 


THE X-RAY, ANOTHER SHEET with fascist sympath 
has this to say about public education: “One wonders 
the old-time private school is about to reappear. We cou 


the red rat, communistic doctri 


in such schools, keep out 
and English propaganda from contaminating the minds 


the children.” And no doubt English grammar too. 


FROM A LAUDATORY REVIEW of Eric Johnsto 
“America Unlimited” by Henry M. Wriston: “Though | 
went through a university and a professional school, | 
mentions no single teacher, and the only books given mu 
attention are those of Horatio Alger,” 


THE MOST REFRESHING political comment we he 
seen in a long time is this letter to the editor of the Ni 
York Daily News: “You Newsites are all a bunch of rott: 
Dodgerites, and the only reason I buy your filthy rag is fo 
the sports, features, and comic strips, the funniest by f 
being that daily editorial smear of F. D. R. After it’s 
over, you can crawl back into your holes, together with oth 
Dodger derelicts. Hail to the Giants, and long live M 
Ort!” 


PESTUNG EUROPA: Berlin's domestic radio recently of 
fered its listeners a lecture on the biological and psycho 
logical causes of gooseflesh. . . . The social-minded Danis 
underground movement is endeavoring to provide the bli: 
with underground newspapers and pamphlets. Recent! 
patriots invaded a Copenhagen printing house for the blin 
occupying it for several hours and “forcing” the staff 
print a considerable amount of material in Braille. 
{We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wi 
—either clippings with source and date or stories that | 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded ea 


month for the best ttem.—EDITORS THB NATION. ] 
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ECONSTRUCTION is the first item on Russia's 

agenda after the war, and there is reason to be- 

lieve that we shall see an industrial miracle com- 

parable to the military miracle we have already witnessed 
that country. 

Russia's victories have not been cheaply bought. No 

her country has suffered such terrible wounds. In addi- 

yn to its military losses, which have been the largest 

the war thus far, it has lost millions of civilians 
to the barbarism of the German occupation authorities; 
nd the destruction of its industries and agriculture has 

een greater than that in any other country the Nazis 

have visited, 

Modern war is industrial war. The Russians have 

nderstood this from the beginning. Ever since June 22, 
1941, the day the Nazi armies marched into Russia with- 
it a declaration of war, the Soviet authorities have 
cted in the knowledge that every factory, every machine, 
iat fell into the enemy's hands would increase his mili- 
uy strength. Their scorched-earth policy consisted of 
vo kinds of measures: (1) the evacuation of indus- 
tries and all qualified workers from the regions im- 
ediately threatened by the Nazis, and (2) where 
acuation was impossible for technical reasons, as in 
the case of the dam at Dniepropetrovsk and of coal mines 
verywhere, the destruction of everything that could help 
the enemy either directly or indirectly. The Germans 
stored some of these industries, but when they withdrew 
they tried to leave nothing behind them. They destroyed 

‘t only factories and machinery but houses and build- 
ings of all kinds. In some cases their retreat was so rapid 
that they had no time for complete destruction, but ac- 

ding to the Moscow correspondent of the New York 
Times, “not a single enterprise in South Russia's iron 
and steel industry has escaped damage. . . . To cripple 
the area where before the war two-thirds of Russia's 
iron and steel industry was situated, the Germans created 
a special demolition school in a Donbas city. . . . Wind- 
ing machinery and cranes at the mines were cut so thor- 
oughly with oxygen torches that their rebuilding is 
judged impossible.” 

In some Russian provinces which changed hands sev- 
eral times in the course of the fighting the decline in 
production is estimated at 75 per cent; in many others it 
exceeds 50 per cent. Of course this does not mean that 
the total Russian production has declined by 50 per cent. 


The Russians evacuated a considerable portion of their 





Kecovery in Russia 


BY FRITZ STERNBERG 


industries, and they have vastly sanded t 

tion in the eastern regions and in Sov Asia. J 
all these factors into consideration, it may be es 
that even in the most difficult months of 
produ tion did not fall bel yw 
war total. Today it has risen probably to 


that figure, if not higher. 


The work of reconstruction is already under wa 
the midst of war. In order to take the offensive, f 


example, the Russians were forced to repair their trans- 
portation equipment. Naturally, only the most 
repairs could be made, but the rapid advance of 

Soviet armies in recent months shows that by and large 
they succeeded in putting the Russian rail network ba 
into working order. A large proportion of the arms fa 
tories in the newly retaken territory are already produ 


. 1 


ing again. But these feats could be Or 
because Russian civilians made the severest perso 
sacrifices. Living standards continue to b ur 


| Ww. 
One gets a certain insight into the present lov 
of Russian consumption, an 1 its probable level thr 


ort of ZN rev, ( 


out 1944, from the budget r 


missar of Finance, to the most recent joint session of 


two chambers of the Supreme Soviet. This report is | 
first official statement on war finances which has been 


published in Russia since the beginning of the war. One 
of the most important sources of revenue is the turno. 


tax, applied at the point of production on all manufa 
tured articles. In 1941 this tax brought into the pu 
{ ‘ 


coffers 124,500,000,000 rubles; in 1944 i 


‘only 80,200,000,000, despite the fact that the rate has 


will bring in 


been doubled since 1941. The London Economist com- 
ments thus on the budget: 

If the revenue from the turnover tax is taken as a 
rough index of consumption in Russia—and it is a 
pretty accurate index for consumption in the towns 
then the conclusion seems to be that in 1943 about two 
thirds of Russia’s normal population consumed only 

one-third of the total quantity of goods consumed in 
Russia immediately before the war. Cor 

ing the war appears to have been halved—and the 
comparison is with 1940, a year of 
sumption. 


Russian agriculture has suffered especially heavy losses, 


The Nazis looted most of the collective farms, slaugh 
tered much of the livestock. carried off tractors and other 


machinery, and burned provisions which they could not 
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The figures we have today are not and need not be 


final: but even if they should double they would still 


show with cruel clarity the terrible decline in Soviet 


agricultural production and indicate the difficulty of 


reconstruction. 


While the war is on, the Russians are rebuilding only 
what is absolutely necessary, but plans are already in the 
making for the comy lete reconstruction of Soviet indus- 
try and agriculture. The outlook in this respect 1s much 
better than it was at the end of World War I. At that 
time the civil war and the general disorganization of 
the country made it impossible to start the actual work of 


21. but n 


rebuilding until 19 w the Russians are begin- 


ning the work bh nd of the war. Moreover, 


, 


today they have millions of skilled workers: their tech- 


nical advance from 1921 to 1941 was unmatched by any 


other country 1 he world. And there is one other fac- 


tor: after the Jast war they financed the rebuilding chiefly 


j 


hie ir own! ls: } til tierce will | e considerable 
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After the war it is probable that the United St 


and Britain will occupy the western half of Ger 


ind Russia the eastern half. Thus far the eastern halt 


been bombed least of all, its production is far 


peace-time levels, and even after the war th 


t 


me ] 
pvRNAL 


mably be a great deal of industrial activity 
7) 


Thus it is not too « ptimistic to assume that the Ru 


will be able to use at least part of the industry « 
ern Germany to repair some of the havoc wrought 
the German armies. And there are indications that the 
United States will help substantially with supplies 

' 


What Russia needs primarily is capital goods t 


its industrial system in motion again—locomotives, r 


< 


road cars, machines, machine tools, electrical appara 
tractors. It is in this field that American pr 


motors, 
cuctive capacity, which, as we know, has grown 1 
rapidly during this war than at any other period in t 
country's history, shows the most striking increase. P: 
duction today is 50 per cent greater than it was in 1! 
the best year before the war. If after the war Amer 


roduction declines 


to the level of 1940 there will 
unprecedented unemployment. The Department of Ci 
merce study, ‘Markets After the War,” analyzes t 
ituation as follows: 

It seems almost certain that post-war output must 
exceed the best pre-war year. If it should be no more 
than in 1940 there would be the nine million who were 
unemployed in 1940, plus the two and a half millior 
added to the civilian labor force between 1940 and 
1946, plus eight million who would be replaced by 
improvements in efficiency over the six years, a tota 
of over nineteen million unemployed. Even with ar 
average work week five hours shorter than in 1940 

there would be more unemployed than the thirteen 

million in 1932. 

If large-scale unemployment is to be prevented after 
the war, expansion of foreign trade is essential. In this 
connection a statement by W. Averell Harriman, Ameri- 
can ambassador to Russia, is noteworthy. The New York 
Times quotes Harriman to the effect that “he and other 
members of the American embassy staff planned to give 
the greatest possible consideration immediately to the 
assistance the United States can give the Soviet Union in 
the rehabilitation of devastated areas and the repairing 
of other war-caused dislocations.” Certainly the Soviet 
Union will offer a big market for American manufac- 
tured products. Harry Hopkins has estimated that Ameri- 
can exports to Russia will amount to some $750,000,000 
annually. 

Taking all factors into consideration—Russia's techni- 
cal progress, its millions of skilled workers, the contri- 
bution German industry may have to make, and the 
probable assistance of the United States—one can con 
clude that after this war Russia’s reconstruction will be 
much more rapid than it was after World War I. 
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Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 








FTER a few years we shali know in what respects 


the German army command was surprised by the 
vasion. The publicity and propaganda officials were 
crtainly thoroughly prepared for it. The civil and mili- 
tary authorities of the Reich must havé agreed on their 
line weeks before H-hour. 
ae 


ASU 


About purely military events they must have « 
to give out swift, accurate, and fairly detailed news. The 
eatly Allied communiqués were intentionally laconic 

indefinite, but the Germans gave many details and 


names. In fact, at first German announcements almos 


led the American press, and they were proved later to 
have been in large part correct. It is clear that in 
utter of military news the Germans had resolved to 
tablish a reputation for trustworthiness both among 

ir own people and abroad. 
[he way the events announced were colored and inter- 
ed is another story. From the very first the German 


mestic radio was flooded with commentaries and 
eches sounding a hundred variations on a few themes 
1 apparently in large part written beforehand. Promi- 
nt among these was the assurance that the High Com- 
ind had not “allowed itself to be surprised at any 
int."” Everything had been exactly foreseen and even 
iblicly predicted—including the fact that the Allies 
uld win a few narrow beachheads. This possibility, 
leed, was very prudently emphasized by German 
ropaganda for some weeks before the invasion. 
Another favorite theme, incessantly repeated, was that 
the Anglo-Americans are not acting on their own initia- 
tive in attacking Europe; they are merely carrying out 
Stalin's orders’’—a distinction which must have elicited 
from Germans mentally the German equivalent of “And 
so what?” One note that was harped on constantly was 
a reference to ‘Europe’s’’ enthusiastic solidarity before 
the attack of non-Europeans. Even the French were 
presented as furiously hostile to the invaders. The 
Wilhelmstrasse spokesman, Dr. Schmidt, in his first 
press conference went so far as to say that when Allied 
prisoners were marched through French cities they ‘were 
scoffed at and mocked by the population.” 

But the principal theme was and is: Fortunately our 


waiting is now at an end and the war is at last near- 


oo 


ing a decision. ‘“The hour has come,” said the ace radio 

mmentator Hans Fritzsche, ‘for which the German 
command, the German soldier, and the German people 
have prayed, for which they have long prepared, for 
This 


time, “in repulsing the last danger threatening us we 


which they have worked, suffered, and fought.’ 


shall secure once and for all our freedom and our right 
to live.” And why is this the “phase of decision’? Is it 
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/ FORTI ES O! Es I l. | c Wilse 
Moc ( " 
( i\ WILSO he Th For es ¢ 
It ‘ alien 
B t Y 1} 
‘ ‘ ii » 
t i t er « 
| of sul t Nor are the od . 
‘ r aesth hat hich pours from 
t transcendental mind of \ n Knight. Dover Wilson 
cor ntiously tries to base his interpretation upon a careful 
f ime ort text 1{ br | conjectures to scholarly 
discipline. Yet he must be followed warily, for he is at his 
ingratiati best when taking the most precarious posi- 
tio! 
It should be said that he be 1s his study Impec ibly. 
He rejects with s orn the lalstaff myth born in the 
r I nth ent i gi! ri irre y by ft! late 
A. ( B r Th r mes that S k es 
| { reatt r hero muscarri Ac 
j o B t ( led tl rin Hal’s 
f , of S | , | tr h proof of 
f ly made Falstaff 
» i fell t " everyone today regards 
his { f hment t] deed of a calculating 
t I W is pure sentimentalism 
Yo h \ oll’s “real notion 
that | iff is nothing more than a familiar P! ne bra: 
gart. To mediate between Bradley and Stoll, Wilson tries 
| taA | Je [ rT § Stu COr I ! ense Vicw ot Falstaff. 
However, Wilson at the outset of his journey makes a 
charact precise cos that should prepare us 
for his new interpretation. Sha! speare, he supposes, 1n- 
i / ( ad ! I\ to follow the first 
part he "" So he assumes 
: ca he first p! ined the two plays as a 
urefully unified and integrated single drama. They were 
to form a glorified morality | presenting an irret ressible 
( nG it a Vanity. In Part I, Wilson 
goes on to say, Prince Hal, representing Chivalry Prowess 
in the field, triumphs over Riot, impersonate 1 by Falstaff: 
j | | ( ove i j A if ol Pp 
liga Mi been reed that the two 
Hf [' ‘ f af » ¢ B4 a typical 
! | i] | y al { or | ifl ma forbear 
the joyous ¢ er who haunted the tavern where the 
prodis son W nis & ( But few ( an active 
c ina t n thes va of Fal taff 
and the Prin tra of a stiff morality pattern 
I pot! de ot prevent Wilson from taking 
} in Falstaff's early triumphs. He easily dis 


Shake- 


p s of the f sh question of Faistaff's cow urdice, 





Ss WIT! if une the Drignter, For in the reaim 


Wilson says, Falstaff is no coward; his impudence is a f 


Hut our critic 
i 


surely exaggerates the spe 


Falstaff's mind when he imagines that from the first ms 


ment of his meeting with the Prince and Poins afte 
ee 3 

Gadshill robbery he divines that these two were his 

make this ciea 


ants. Since Sh ikes| eare’s lines do not 


son is certain that the actor playing the part did 


sundry winks and nods to the audience, the meas 
1} one - 7 = TY 
which the lelugent spectators easily caught, The s 
' wey, } mrivate ioke hetween the act nd 
thu iuced tO a private JOKE between tne actor and 


| 1 7 } . 'T! fae C omens - al 
cleverlings in his audience hese favored few wou 


it for me to kill the heir-appar 
“TI was now a coward on instinct.” 

The Falstaff of Part II suffers a strange metamorpl 
at Wilson’s hands large ly 
sumption that all England ong the Pri: 


because the critic makes the 
dinary as 


tale that it was Sir John who slew Doug This fiction 


gained the rogue a ‘European reputation” * ihe bravery, 


imposture that works like wine in his brain. Finding his « 


role of ‘‘mock-maudlin highwayman” beneath his new « 
nity, he now blossoms out into a “complete courtier,’ 
gentility.” 


preposterous, self-satisfied pink of 


lo make this conception plausible, Wilson tries not ¢ 
laugh much at any of Falstaff's doings in Part II. He fi 
for example, little to amuse him in John’s two 


I 
Chief Justic e. 


views with the He sees in them only Sh 
to show how absurdly inept Vanity apy 


speare’s purpose 
when she attempts to fence with Justice. But a reader 
den by no such theory rejoices in these absurd encount 
Falstaff’s success in thawing the Justice's severity into mirt 
is proof sufficient that Sir John has lost none of his al 
to drown gravity in laughter. Wilson is also resolutely 
amused at Falstaff's ‘‘overreaching of Shallow,” insisting t 
Shakespeare expected us to regard this episode with « 
“tolerant amusement.” 

Now it is undoubtedly true that Shakespeare made 
effort to win approval for the Prince's rejection of | 
reputal le companion. By presenting in the early scenes 
the second part “Henry IV” 
debased, the dramatist weans us from our affection for t 
Sir John is sent to Boar's Head 


a Falstaff who is m« 
rascal. Tavern, not 
old to give his wit a holiday, but to fondle the fou!-mor 
whore Doll Tearsheet. Such conduct is calculated 

the rogue sink low in our esteem. But when Falstaff m 
Justice Shallow he again devises matter ‘‘to keep the w 
Then we realize that our acest! 


Thus to the very er 


in continued laughter 


delizht in him is as strong as ever. 


his double drama Shakespeare holds the artistic balance so 


between Falstaff and the Prince that the rascal’ 


never affect us like actual evil-doing. To turn from ¢ 


with moral aversion is deliberately to close our eyes to | 


staff's continuing charm and to twist Shakespeare's artistic 
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pattern complete ely out of shape. 
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War in the Sky 
5 WAR BELOW ZERO: THE BATTLE FOR GREEN: 
LAND. By Colonel Bernt Balchen, Major Corey Ford, 
and Major Oliver La Farge. Houghton Mifilin Com- 
pany. $2 
4 4 
S 'R HIDDEN FRONT. By William Gilman, Reynal and 
Hitchcock. $3. 
G—FOR GENEVIEVE. By Lieutenant J. M Herbert. Roy 
- Publishers. $2.50. 
HIS business of making war in the sky has so many 
" facets that there are innumerable good tales to be told, 
Mis given a reasonable amount of imagination in the telling. 





“War Below Zero’ we have the cooperation of two 
pert story-tellers, Oliver La Farge and Corey Ford, who 
} 


most admirable of the 





lude in their team one of the 





yneer fliers, Bernt Balchen, commander of the Greenland 


ny ait base. Major La Farge is historical officer of the 
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Air Transport Command; his job is to assemble the full 
ronicle of the A. T. C., much of which must be kept 







ret until after the war. Major Ford is assigned by the 


write about flying men. Colonel Balchen is the 






ny to 
re Ir rf tho ] looked dow +f re j h 
caim man who has 100Ked cown on more ice than 


Ky 


other air pilot in the world. The three of them came 
ther in Greenland, fascinated by this weird land of 
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rer > 
£U0ii Ue 





1) 1 


1 which suddenly became one of the vital junc- 


1 
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it 





1s of modern North Atlantic travel. 






In Greenland the horizon frequently is erased by the 





nding of snow 





and sky, so that an experienced flier 





make a perfect landing— 
may make a landing involuntarily 
g. The latter happened to a Flying Fortress being fer- 






1 over the ice cap on November 9, 1942. It was not until 





is later that eight men finally were rescued; mean- 





e three of their rescuers had been killed. Major La 





r 
Farge tells about The Long Wait in the sixty-three-page 


\ 





Idle section of the book, and surely this must rank among 





the classic stories of the Far North in the aviation age. 
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Having so many authors makes “War Below Zero,” 
he Greenland ice cap, choppy. Nevertheless, one gets the 
the Greenland ice cap, choppy. Neverthel ne gets t 
feel of this land where ‘‘a deep breath will shrivel your 
gs” and where the heroism of men like Balchen has kept 
en the ferry route to England against incredible odds. 







The fliers fighting the Japanese in the Aleutians were not 





) near the top of the world, but they were near enough 





that they, too, learned how to roast a plane’s motor to 





ike it fly after being out in a fifty-below-zero blizzard. 







Their main problem, described in “Our Hidden Front,” 
was the unnatural combination of blinding fog and the 







eighty-mile-an-hour williwaw wind. The bomber pilots com- 
plained that the clouds had too many rocks in them; but 












a goodly portion o ; ; " 

that made singapore look like oper m. P 

is too enthusiastic in a ting B Mitchell's 

America could domina > y { 

Alaska. Even if we don't want to do ite the world, how 
ever, the development of short-line 7ODai Transp. nn 
across the Arctic by way of Alaska and Greenland t 
out to be one of the most significant achievements of these 


war years, 
“G—for Genevieve,” a thoro iwhly beguiling boo! 
be read for entertainment rather than for 


author, who writes under a pseudonym. was an 


(last war) Polish fighter pilot who fled to : 
Rumania, then sneaked out to France hoping to kill Ger 
mans, then went to England for the same purpose, and fina 


1 1 4 
wangled a highly unsafe job as a rear gunner in a 
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distinguished author of 


THE SEVENTH CROSS 


has written a new novel that reveals 
the enduring human values 
behind man's flight from tyranny 


TRANSIT 


The ironic, curiously appealing love 





story 
of a modern Pilgrim, set in the frenzied port 
of Marseille after the fall of France. “A 
strange and brilliant book.”"—-New Yorker 
“Miss Seghers’ presentation wiil 





reader's imagination to its depth.”"—Satur- 


day Review $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY » BOSTON 
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MARCUS DUFFIELD 


Grand Old Man of Impressionism 


CAMILLE I Ll TOH IN LUCIEN. 
] 1 lo! I t A tance f Lu l 
D ) French by Lionel Ab 


ISS ARI () ote | I nin 18 ) “WX e are 

oO ti f » your sé ( Dut 

i ti A y (1 oO | ) COV red by these hun- 

d ( 3 t ( I changed his mind m« than 

Or I { nature’ and his “sensations” he remained true 

f ré » la His shifts of tude in oth respects 

ul from a vacilla { iment but from humility 

and an 3 Ca he ved from analogies with sci- 
ence, of find t Met! 

Painting had be o move fast in Pissarro’s day, faster 
than it had in three hundred years; he in particular must 
K¢« ’ with it Tl e Meth rd, if discovered, we uld con- 
5 1 at the sa stop the development of art, 

ist as the fulfilment of socialism would, according to Marx, 
stop huiste Pissarro be 1 in the possibility of the 
Method because he believed in the nineteenth century. He 
was naive and optimistic, a complete materialist in phi- 
losophy, a Prou nian a hist in politics. The counter- 
i fifties and sixties had made him, and he remained 
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immune to the aestheticism and mysticism which came Piss 
style during the later decades of his life. Aestheticism certaif 
characterized as ‘‘# kind of romanticism more or less ony, i 
bined with trickery.” Nature was too productive to be feed | 
prehended within it: “There must be an element of nature happe 
in my canvases which hurts certain aesthetes.” Of ti og 
Catholicism with which aesth London tempted | and f 
in s he wr It is pl yphically « the 
1 of fr I ideas of our time his was effect 
W | ) ed to ¢ ss ] c for hi 
AN } re ¢ tion of seur the neo-impre ffus' 
amor hom Pissarro belonged for a time, profe yas t 
chism. Pissarro’s, however, was of ea r date d anothe 
avant-garde gesture—the anarchism of an artisan rather for ur 
( t He was the only one of the original i faults. 
sionists to concern himself with revolutionary po and ¥ 
Des was a reactionary, Cézanne a conservative which 
Ren Manet, Mor and Sisley seem to have been nainte 
I 
or § indifies ent. The neo-impressionists—who wi fresh 
most positive agents of the so-called classical rea which 
French painting during the eighteen eighties, in tive a 
pre ed techniques and the primacy of objective laws « oor. 
divid | hur rs were the first after ( rr! to 4 

IdiVid nNumMors were ne rst aiter Ourper { not hé 
.vant-gardism to radical politics. By their time the op; Only | 
tion of intrenched society to advanced art had becon which 


iblished fact from which political conclusions were apprec 


be drawn. But later on, when the market for advanced immec 
began to expand, the avant-garde again turned away f: passag 
politics, and all it concluded from its experience was ail 

politics, and all it conclud n its expe va mastet 


bourgeois society was ugly and crass, yet could be cir lozen 
vented in private life. Hence aestheticism and religios s indi 
while the generation of artists and writers that rose in P of uni 
in the 

He 


sionall 


after 1900 occupied itself with neither politics nor reli 
but went in for experience, that is, bohemianism, whet 
went in for anything at all besides the practice of art. 
None of the original impressionists was bohemian in verbia, 
actual way of life, least of all Pissarro, a family man —the | 
nize ag 
whose 
The m 
sure, ¢ 
in the 
words 


paintir 


seven children. He was the only notable advanced pai: 
of his time to attempt to support a family on the pro 

of his work, even before its market appeal had been assur 
This happened relatively late—later than in the cases o 
Renoir and Monet, who waited for financial success bet« 
icquiring families. The trials of Pissarro’s course are reflect 
in his constant complaining about money and difficult re 
tions with his dealers. Again and again he had to run to embod. 


Paris and peddle his work to raise money. But he loved Pa often | 


and he does not seem to have lived badly, and there n advanc 


be xaggeration in his complaints. Certainly he we tion of 


some ¢ 


fall into that rhetorical paranoia so habitual with the Fren tual re 


nd talk of “enemies,” “plots,” “machinations,” and them e 
forth. But it was little more than rhetoric, and the old n erciss 
usually doubted his own suspicions, ider 

In himself he was one of the most decent persons ever t an imyr 
have won renown in art. Degas—who was anti-Sem parativ 


ive n 






while Pissarro was a Jew—Ceézanne, and others have testifi 


to that. He never dramatized himself as an artist, his hun Cézantr 














ity was utterly sincere, and, rarest of all in a painter, he was us lif 
seldom jealous, or grudging in his praise of contemporaries. as any 
‘The evidence is in these letters. Which 


















June 24, 1944 


Pissarro’s lack of egotism was responsible perhaps for 


tain shortcomings of his art—its tendency toward monot- 
its frequent lack of incisiveness and motion. He sac: 

fced too much of his temperament to whatever method he 

happened to be practicing. He was greatly concerned about 

synthesis,” the harmony or unity of a work of art, 

and rightly so, for a painting, like a living organism, exists 


' 


the simultaneous relation of its parts. But the tota! final 


. 


for him. He allowed his perception of the free atmospheric 


fect of the flat rectangle was often a paralyzing obsession 


fusion of light to hush and merge all salient featuré 


¢ 


s too egalitarian in his treatment of the canvas—like 
another materialist, Courbet—and would mistake uniformity 
for unity. Yet his virtues redeem and more than redeem his 

Its. He could be a great draftsman, as his work in black 
and white shows. And he had a certain innocence of eye 

ich permitted him to love phenomena the way no other 
painter of his time could. His relish of the pictorial, his 
fresh sense of what a picture does and how it relates to that 
which it pictures, gained him some of the qualities of primi- 

e art without its liabilities. Pissarro was simple but not 
poor. He had a wealth of his beloved sensations, and could 

have had that wealth without being learned in his art. 
Only someone who has experienced painting as a world in 
which it is possible to immerse as well as divert oneself can 
appreciate the inflections of Pissarro’s painting. Shock and 


immediate effects are sacrificed for the sake of subtleties, 
passages, modulations, the mediation of contrasts. And little 
masterpieces are to be found complete in themselves in the 


det 


lozen or so brushstrokes with which such a detail as a cab 
is indicated. It was only Pissarro’s inhibiting preconception 
f unity that prevented him from treating the whole canvas 
in the same manner. 

He was one of the few professionals to write profes- 
sionally about art—from the inside, without high-flown 
verbiage or spectacular paradoxes. Everything is to the point 

the authentic shorthand which even the layman will recoz- 
nize as such, Pissarro was addressing himself to his son, upon 
whose equal familiarity with craft problems he could rely 
The milieu and the period were under intense critical pres- 


sure, created, as is usually the case, by competing activity 
in the exploration of new possibilities rather than by the 
words of the critics. The monolithic opposition to the new 
painting was in itself valuable because the writers who 
embodied the opposition—not the academic painters—were 
often learned and really interested in painting. Unlike the 
advanced artists of the period after 1918, when the reputa- 
tion of being advanced was a goal in itself and meant even- 

al rewards, Pissarro and his fellows had little to encourage 

em except the excitement of discovery. Judgment could be 

rcised with relative purity and was unwarped by issues 


ir¢ 


fental to art. Whatever came out of the studios a: 


US 
immediate, keen, and uncompromising response. Con 
paratively few of the judgments of Pissarro and his friends 
ve needed posterity’s correction; they } | 
Cézanne and Gauguin; and Pissarro’s own work was during 
s lifetime put to as searching and intelligent a 
iny it has received since. All this appears in ¢ 
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By G. R. Treviranus 





CCQw7ho writes of Russia must use a long pen, 
or at least a sharp mind, if he is to avoid 
the pitfalls into which so many have fallen so oftee 
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. . Through a happy cor 


pination 


or = virtues, 


‘Revolutions in Russia’ avoids all the pitfalls and 


achieves something even m 
and useful contribution to curr 
the past and present of the U.S.S_R 
a panegyric nor an indictment no 
but rather a historical resus 





nt knowledge yf 


ry 
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yre remarkable: a new 


. 


Here is neither 
et a travelogue, 


me and interpretation 


revolutionary politics (and economics) ia the 
Eurasian heartland . solid and stimulating , 
an accurate and level-headed treatise.”’—Frederick 


L. Schuman, N. Y. Times Book ! 


Illustrated — $3.00 
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painting in general. Translated from the manuscripts, the 
appear in this book for the first time in any published form, 


CLEMENT GREENBERG 


Fiction in Review 
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SUALLY where there is a low degree of emotiona/ 
tension in a novel, we expect to find false feeli: 


and when a story is told as easily as James Norman Ha)! 
(Little, Brown, $2), we are 


tells his new story, ‘Lost Island” 


unprepared for any serious content. But the conjunction of 


technical smoothness with false emotions or the lack of 
is by no means inevitable. As a matter of fact, in fiction, ; 
even more in the movies, a great many of the smooth . 
mercial jobs strike me as having more validity than 
knotty Nowadays, a display of seriousne 


likely to be only a display of our newest 


“art’’ jobs. 
emptiness ; en 
tional tension has itself become a slick commercial tr 
Certainly “Lost Island” 
ticed in writing for a large unselected audience. (You \ 
recall Mr. Hall as half of the famous “Mutiny on 
Bounty” 
such a patently ‘‘serious”’ 


Hersey’s “A Bell for Adano.” It is more thoughtful, a 


seems to me to spring from deeper feelings. The story is 


simple: it is the brief account of the life and death of 
South Sea island. We need the island for a Pacific air t 


in a week we destroy the fruit of generations of peaceful 
if the United States didn’t take the 
island, Japan probably would; and as between America and 
Japan, or as between democracy and fascism, there is ne 


living. Yet obviously, 


question in Mr. Hall's mind. On the other hand, there is t 


island itself, with its beautiful quiet life. It has not only one 


of the few indigenous cultures left in the world, but it 


inhabited by people who are incapable of menpcttiind the 


issues for which they are sacrificed; they don’t even un 
stand the world on a map. The fact that they are victin 


a cause bigger than themselves scarcely makes them any the 


less victims. 
I think Mr. 


island is perhaps only a small tragedy. But it is an oe 


one, and it implies a very large tragedy. For what “Lost 


Island”’ 
so politely pitched 


is saying—and strongly, too, though its voice 
} 


to try to preserve it. DIANA TRILLING 


The NATION 


into the nature and state of mind of nineteenth-centy-, 
French painting—not to mention their richness in apercus of 


has the mark on it of a hand prac. 


duo.) I find it much more serious, however, than 
novel about the war as, say, John 


a 


Hall makes it clear that the tragedy of his 


is that it is a strange world we have 
contrived in which we have to destroy civilization in order 





Next Week in The Nation 
What the French Underground Wants 
By Michael Clark 
The Nation's correspondent reports from Algiers 
on the Program of Action adopted by the National 
-its detailed plan for co- 
operation with the Allied army and for the recon- 


Council of Resistance 


struction of France—and on the relations of the un- 
derground with General de Gaulle. 
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newsreels about the fall of Cassino. The 





STRALIA AND THE 
Members of the Austral 






therefore, t 

major development in 

as the Australian-New 

ment signed on January 21, 
a | 


* 


Jevertheless, it provides a good 
sound and valuable background infor- 


tion which helps to make the agree- 


nt understandable and 


unates the Australian international 
1 


tion. The Commonwealth in inter- 
tional affairs can best be understood 

by remembering that it is a small nation, 
member of the British Common- 
ilth, and a Pacific power. From these 
ree facts, plus a knowledge of the 
ional psychology, most of the par- 
ticular policies proposed or followed 
be deduced. It is the merit of these 
understanding 

aspect of the Australian posi- 


pers that they clarify 
f each 
ym. American readers will be particu- 
ly interested to note that it is as a 
ific power that Australia approaches 
United States, but the other two 
ts about it deeply condition the atti- 
’§ taken up. 
sted in the difficulty 


They will also be in- 
the authors all 
ive in defining the relative strength of 
close imperial ties and 


i 


traditional 

rising sense of national destiny in 

y formation. And, finally, they 

be fascinated by the effort to meas- 

the impact of the United States on 
istralia's destiny. 


FILMS 


Cc ——<———— 








F AS a civilian, you feel the impor- 
tance of experiencing what little you 
can about the war, you had better avoid 
practically every foot of fiction film 
ich we have made about it, and you 
id of course better see all the news- 
reels and war-record films you can. At 
their weakest they have things to show 
which no non-record war films, not even 
> greatest that might be made, could 
er hope to show. The latest and best 
ilms are “Attack!—the Inva- 
the first invasion 


he $e 
sion of New Britain,” 


newsreels, and, I am reliably told, the 


ry 
12 


ness of beauty, almost 


sublimity, and their almost fragrant im- 
mediacy, which made me doubt my 
right to be aware of the beauty at all; 
. } _ tall les 

and these were very intelligently, re 
strainedly enhanced by the rather quiet 


sounds of metal and motors—sounds 


: - 

which seemed as if stop| d-down by 

the foliage and by the quality of the 
? ¢ 4 4 


light and air 
ine same peceiry 


up in the newsreel of a 


ing immediacy turns 
landing barge 
under fire off the Normandy coast, 


crowded with 


hed soldiers— 


ofhcer standing 


' 
tne crou 


their aumost smiling 
t 7 ° ' 

—who soon leave its protection, the 
‘ 


housetops of the French shore standing 


stinct above the end 


- 
7 
52 
~ 


}; 
the barge, and abruptly disclosed 


full-length as by the rise (or fall) of a 
theater curtain, as the barge opens and 
the men begin their hip-deep wa 
= : ‘Shea 
ashore. But fully as moving and as 


worthy of watching 


o 


, over and over, 
> re | «A be tf — . 
were the shots of men receiving medical 
pellets and tl 


1eic last Communion be- 
fore battle, in ‘ 


Attack!”; or those of 
Eisenhower on the first day of invasion, 
grinning as uncontrollably and sympa- 
thetically as an eight-year-old; or of a 
disconsolate young German prisoner 
getting his wrist bandaged. 

Such material could be 
more powerfully, I think, if we dared— 
-to make the central in- 


used still 


and knew how 
tention that of communicating war to 
civilians and did not stop with record- 
Stop-shots, slow-motion repeti- 
especially 


ing it f 
tions, and 
significant faces or images or bits of 
comment or 


device; unre- 


blow-ups of 


action, with or without 


one 


sound, would be 
hearsed interviews would be another; a 
more intrusive use of the camera 
meras are most unwel- 
come might, I uneasily believe, be a 
third; since the reaction of those who 
resent the prying Id 


would react in 
upon the consciousness and conscience 


still 
in places where c 


turn 


of the audience. I regret tinges of 
slightly complacent * American” stuff in 
the “Attack!” commentary: this far 


from complacent film is well above the 


al 
4 








‘ > VO € ive € SCX 
nd > meinen i ae | 

( S i | Icipie 18 as MISP | in 
1) ' 

f s it would be f I wish I 

ee ce 8B i Vsre or lo er fi m 

Wil ] rst prese fed ifs apes 1 the 


most pow erful order and 
sible, without a word of explanation: 
lown, with d 
pitulated shots, to explanation. I am 
in explanations, but a 
ested that an 
On the 
however, the invasion films are 


well organized, well cut, and free of 
the affectations into which the use of 


} 


more adventurous cutting might danger 
oO | ad 

Ww uuld be getting still better 
record films of war if, like the British, 
our men were supplied with Cunning- 
ham Combat cameras instead of Eye 
moes (the standard—and disliked 


equipment); if, like the Germans and 
4 i 

Russians, we had a much larger supply 

more men 


of telescopic lenses and 
trained to use them; and if we and the 
British used, per day, more than an 


average of 500 feet of film and as- 
signed, per division, more than two 


movie camera men, plus two still cam- 
era men and two drivers. The invasion 
of Europe is being covered more thor- 
other 


istory; I am glad 


oughly, we are told, than any 
military operation in |} 
of that. But after all, the inadequate 
coverage of the Second War 
hardly justifies any present complacency. 
It would be hard to conceive how many 


} 
] 


Punic 


good camera men, with how many good 
cameras and how much film, would be- 
gin to be enough. As for the recording 
of sound and speech, both calibrated 
with moving images and for its own 
sake, that seems still to be in the mere 


novelty stage JAMES AGEE 
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Hi itude of tl! New Friend 
of Music s s to be that if | 

Pr nt Oo tne « n ¢ t 

pr I 1S a ] Ss p< or es 1 

doesn't nt neerts. Tha 

held for the three S f e| recitals of 

Beethoven's musi which the Ne 

Hriends sponsored after the et 1 of it 

chamber music series; and so I didn't 

hear the first recital. at which, I wa 
reliably informed, Schnabel’s playu 

betrayed the fact that he was very ill 

and should not have played at all, or 

the ond, at which he was in his bes 
form. But through someone's kindness 

] ( ] hear the th [ 1 

I iff d at (arr H too | fe 
for the first work, one of the Sonatas 

O but in time for Opus 8la (‘Le 

A x’). As I ned with anticipa 

tion based on re on I was struck, 

literally, by the unpleasantness of the 
sounds that came « of th o. True 

I was sitting on the ht-center aisle 

and on that side a piano is likely to 

sound hard 1 < in Carnegr 

Hall. But I had sat there before for 

Schnabel’s performances; and though 

in the past there had been moments 

wh fortissimos had been pushed be 


yond the capacity of the instrument, I 


had never before 
insensitive attack of the piano, and such 


heard such consistent 


consistent harsh, jangling sounds as this 
treatment of the instrument produced 
But at least the performance was one 
in which the outlines of the work were 
pm rceptible. Not so the performance of 
the “Diabelli’ that fol- 
lowed. I had heard Schnabel play them 


Variations 


at least twice in Carnegie Hall; and 
his H.M.V. recording had made me 
intimately familiar with both the for- 


midable work and his wonderfully clari- 
fying But 
variation after variation was hurled out 


performance this time 


as jumble after jumble of jangling 
sounds in which I was unable to dis- 
cover any outline, any rhythm—which 
is to say, any musical sense 


has been 
has 


Schnabel’s playing always 


uneven: one moment the musik 


been marvelously inflected, integrated, 


shaped, and clarified; the next moment 
t be xt work, or even 
t! nex ovement of the sam«e work 
it | heen distorted, torn, confused 
One moment, | would say, his musi 
cality ha heen allowed to operate by 
mental and emotional equilibrium; the 
mcext mot nt it has been swamped by 
excessive emotl ynal micn ily or pomp- 


has 


that he 


for clarity, or 


result 
taken a finale too fast 
has loaded the phrases of a slow move- 


ment with mnificance than they 


TTvOre Si} 


caim, moreover, ne 


could Carry When 
has produced ravishingly beautiful 
when excited he 


sout » 1FOM Tne piano; 


has driven fortissimos beyond the lim- 


1 ft } 


its of agreeable sound. And in the play- 
ing I ] d recently the bad tendencies 
were mere worse 

After the second recital Virgil 
Thomson wrote a general statement of 
what he thought was wrong with Schna- 
bel’s pl x of Beethoven. It was the 
fact that Schnabel played as a late nine 
teenth-ce romantic the music of “‘a 
child of ie late thteenth.” Speci- 
fically, “Mr. Schnabel plays as if he did 
n t any difference between the 
€ ( functions of melody and of 
f e work. The neutral material of 
musi scales, arpeggiated bas es, ac- 


companying figures, ostinato chordal 
backgrounds, formal cadences—he plays 
as if they were an intense communica- 


if they were saying something 


the 


ti0n, as 
main thematic mate- 


is mmportant as 


rial,’ when they serve rather “as ampli- 
fication, as underpinning, frequently as 
mere acoustical brilliance.”’ This robs 
the melodic material, the expressive 


power,” and 


phrases, of their singing 
| A 


sound sometimes a 
little His 
large-scale forms include, of necessity, 
a large amount of material that has a 
structural rather than a directly expres- 
sive function. Emphasizing all this as 
if it were phrase by phrase of the deep- 
est emotional portent . blows up the 
commonplaces of musical rhetoric into 
a form of bombast that’—and here note 
the Beethoven's 
early sonatas, which have many formal 
observances in them, sound empty of 
meaning, and the later ones, which 
sometimes skip formal transitions, sound 
like the improvisations of a talented 
youth 

The have force if 
only the music and the playing were 
what ‘Thomson describes. He makes 
Beethoven a child of the late eighteenth 
century so that the scales and arpeggi- 
ated basses may have the 
purely structural function in his music 
that the 
I can find even in the earliest of Beetho- 


1 , 
makes pectnoven 


meretricious as a composer. 


two results—‘‘makes 


criticism would 


and so on 


have in Mozart's; but actually 


ven's sonatas very little of this material 
that Beethoven does not give some ex 
pre ssive And 
Schnahel's recordings of them I find that 
he plays this material with no more than 


the expressivity that is implicit in it— 


function listening to 


The NATION 


not | 
the deepest emotional import.” 
does 


Thomson evidently 


Schnabel’s playing; and 
pect that a man who likes the | 
pianists’ way of 
would not like the sharp contours 


1 w 
rattling off M 


powerful tensions of Schnabel’s 

can only surmise; since Thomson 
self has vet to state what he d 

like in Schnabel’s playing as it € 
What he has done has been to sa 
he does not like in Schnabel’s } 
of Be 
both. And in this speculation d 


music as he imag 


‘thoven’'s 


oc ' 4] ; 
reality there 1S, 1n © di 


even logical coherence, but only a 
trary verbalization. Writing a 
Schnabel’s playing of all Beethoven he 


trom 


must make his analysis apply to the 
ormances of the late sonatas; ar 
does. But logically the tendency t 
up the purely formal material t! 
says exists in the early sonatas ca 
produce any bad result in the late 
tas which, as he says, omit formal 
sitions; and what he says is the r 

of that tendency in those late sonatas 
has no relation to it that I can see, | 
is merely tacked on to it by arbit 
assertion—this in addition to its ha 
no relation to fact, to the actual 
formances, do not 
works “sound like the improvisations o! 
a talented youth.” 

And further evidence of the remote 
ness and arbitrariness of this train of 
thought comes when Thomson gets 
down to writing about the actual per 
formances of that second recital and 
tells us how good the performance of 
Opus 111 was. True, his way of putting 
it is that it ‘suffered least 
disproportionate emphasizing of | se 
ondary material.” But then it 
that Schnabel “achieved a more 
vincing relation in the first movemer 
than one currently hears between the 
declamatory and the lyrical subjects,” 
and that “‘in the finale he produced for 
us that beatific tranquility that wa 
characteristic part of Beethoven's ma- 
ture expression and that had _ been 
noticeably wanting, though there were 
plenty of occasions for it, in the earlier 
part of the evening.” That is one waj 
of dealing with one of the greatest in- 
terpretative achievements of our tim« 

B. H. HAGGIN 


which make the 


trom tne 


annerr 
apy 





In Early Issues of The Nation 
*"Nippon: The Crime and Punishment of 
Japan."" By Willls Lamof?. 
Reviewed by T. A. Bisson 
"Cross Section."’ Edited by Edwin Seaver. 
Reviewed by Deimore Schwartz 
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nent on Alvarez del Vayo's 
ieee Bagh ; 
Unity with Fascists, which ap; 
The Nation of June 3. Other 
} L 7 


7 
will be printea next weer. } 





Oppose All Compromise 


r Sirs: Liberals can but admire the 
9 of our friend Del Vayo and 
him for it at a time when the 

al reasons for this universal war 
eing obscured, and the aims of vic- 
systematically thrown on the scrap 

I was, alas, a good analyst when I 
te in your magazine of February 13, 
illed the 


i3, jn an article on what | 


timist policy, that this policy 
s based on the following tenet: all 
fr 


ns, however they may vary to fit 
vidual situations, must have one 
ose—to forestall revolution in na- 
s now dominated by fascism 
Events have proved that I was rig 


r the real social-appeasement con- 
drawn up, for reasons said to be of 
itary expediency,” in 
Giraud and Dubreuil, an attemp 

ide in Italy to save the House of 

Savoy and its associates, all second-rank- 


British 
Spanish 


+ 


protection of the 
Catholic fascism 
tht further proof of the general 
lan. In the latter case, no military rea- 
1 can be put forward. A flick of the 


wrist would suffice to liberate the Span- 
ish people from the Caudillo without 


Fascists 


endangering the security of the Allied 


We are now in the midst of an un- 
believably tragic imbroglio caused by 
Allied unwillingness to recognize the 
authority of the French National Com- 


mittee of Liberation, presided over by 
General de Gaulle. This refusal of rec- 
ognition is but a new expression of the 
rand strategy of social conservatism. 
The historic situation created by De 
situation, 


! 


Gaulle is a revolutionary 
though the hero was certainly not con- 
scious of this at first. The business in- 
ternational, however, has been fully 
aware of it. 

We are now arriving at the most diffi- 
cult stage in the struggle for a true vic- 
tory of democracy—when convinced lib- 
erals will be made to collaborate with 
the life-saving operations of traditional 
through fear of communism. 


society 
aie 





i 
such a 6situayon 
' 


promises, as De 


? Oppose all com- 
Vayo says, with all 
who collaborated closely or even 
or only flirted with fascism, and 
let Soviet diplomacy play its own some- 
times devilish game, of which the ef- 


factive 
fective 


tactics are always to break up 
from within the resistances which it 
cannot put an end to by direct, classic 
diplomatic action 

Some of us, being deeply devoted to 
the cause of economic and political de- 


mocracy, 


have always supported soviet 
r 


I 
Russia’s actions and are fearful of 
having to oppose certain of its latest 
ers. We should lay aside our scru- 


ples. We need not be afraid of being vio- 


maneuy 


ly attacked by the Communists, our 


allies in the common fight against fas- 


we are opposing a policy 
A i / 
S. S. R. also disapproves 


but cannot modify, and of which it is 
sequently making Machiavellian use. 


t is only by remaining firm on prin- 


individuals re- 


cipies, ind Dy making 
4 ' - 
sponsible for their personal opportunis- 
I I 


tic actions, which are frequently so nec- 


in practical that we can 
keep the esteem of our Soviet friends. 


Only 


politics, 


portant for the future. 
LUCIEN VOGEL 


tis 1$ tm 


Ambiguous Operation 


Dear Sirs: 
s00n poing to witness, as Mr. Churchill 


In the military field we are 
puts it, “the greatest amphibious opera- 
tion of all times.”’ What we have been 
witnessing in the political arena is the 
greatest ambiguous operation of all 
times. Stripped of ideological trappings, 
World War II advances frankly toward 
the attainment of its goal: which is not 
to make the world safe for democracy 
as World War I so naively proposed, 
but to make the world safe for the 
democracies—at the expense of democ- 
racy. Stalin, at the other end, has not 
been remiss in learning and improving 
a lesson for which he was seemingly 
well prepared. Systematically, one after 
the other, he has been dismantling all 
the ideological and universal implica- 
tions of the October Revolution. His 
agents and loud speakers the world over 








4 R ssia r ) 
lution were ever to 1 we 
should w e\ ough not 
the renewal t between Ge un 
National and Russian Na 
tional Communism—at least a wi 


sale embrace pressing to the breast of 


Russia Demofascism as embodied in the 


whole Darlan-Badoglio brood. 


It is a common take to ident ly 
the “people's revolution” with the na- 
tion or country where one of its phases 


, ' 
appened to culminate. Castlereaghi's 


| 
gland did not act as a trustee of Engp- 
revo! tio! 


und’s seventeenth-century 


} 
] 
: Roosevelt's apostleship did 
not rhyme with Thomas Paine’s; Bona- 
To what 


Theodore 
parte had forgotten Mirabeau 
Stalin 


the line of 


is still a revolutionist on 


Lenin and to 


extent 
what extent 


he has become a Thermidorian and a 


nationalist counter-revolutionist is a 
1 


matter of speculation. The morrow on 


r , ' 
can give the answer. it is likely th 


he has not yet made his ultimate cho 
It is possible that the next phase of the 
| after Hitler's fall 


again but 


“people's revolution” 
culminate not in Russia 
irope west of Russia. 

it may, our critique of the 
Street 4 { 


‘expediencies’” in Downing 


°e 


State Department would becom 
genuous and factious if we chose at the 
same time conformism, even by silence 
only, to whatever expediency Stalin may 
forse. Undisturbed by 

lervishes 


contrive or in 


scribblers and scarlet « 


chorus " 
while spurning any invitation to join any 
anti-Russian or red-baiting united front, 
we shall remember Mr. del Vayo's warn- 
ing. Its gist, if we read him correctly, is 
that Stalin’s Russia must be judged on 
its political performance, not on its 
revolutionary label. G. A 


Chicago, June 8 


BORG! 


Not Alarmed 

Dear Sirs: Throughout the war I hav 
shared all of Del Vayo’'s beliefs an 
most of his anxieties, but in the case 
now poses I am not alarmed. I believe 
that my friend's anxiety is due to exces- 
sive simplification of the problem, a 
wrong and even forgetful formulation 
of tactics, and a mistaken opinion con- 
cerning the Communist Party's conduct. 
On the whole it has done a good job, as 
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which the necessity of war 
f owner or a al stracted t 
( \ used in factory has united with the local labor I hope and believe that Mr 
‘ e ariste ndowner ar friends will not cart 
] with his 1 B of thinking to its logical 
t | t t ¢ t has not united But they must think fast, or 
t of Brit American nti-fa ts with fascists."’ That factory soon find themselves in the p 
| to | ny real me ow! nd that landowner, taken as withdrawing from the war effort ' TH 
t f At imet licy are facts — symb nd like as not as persons, were the slogan of “no unity with f 
( npot | Cor nist nd abettors of { m. Theit It so happens that my re 
‘ ( s of fascism uncompromising strug lea - 
t I Iq f tive social ( id Franco, including t ALFI 
{ tw (and Del Vayo and I are | | phases of that strug tory 
1 is both ts) of working with Church- when Churchill and Roosevelt oe 
f re! 1, but t o-f in the present setup is obvious, and Badoglio must continue in the | ity 20 
( f t vo! colossal. It ; in the whole line we  yovernment until the people « = 
t rics 7 ef round hin are bound to follow, and it cannot be have a chance to choose their ows HOW 
| and he exorcise or our tactics simplified, to ers, I absolutely refuse to allow a I | 
} ed, per oO! tempo with criteria that passionately ference of opinion with them as tu 
Z ’ hk t dissenters might propose wisdom of that decision to be the M 
that t refusal to pt” the Amer- Using for the first time a polemical  stumbling-block to the further px Party 
ndidate 1 1 | etter word with Del Vayo, I said he was of the war. I find it just as « 
j tre ly woul “forgetful.” I mean this: Back in July stomach a Badoglio who operate EDM( 
en disastt for the rel ng or August, 1941, The Nation and the  British-American occupation troops i 
of cratic | Daily Worker both published Negrin’s with a six-party Cabinet as to st Pudis. 
e nts were q rin Yugo first pub! speech during the war. I re- the pro-fascist Lord Rennell of 
slavia, | not dissimilar. At one time member it well for I was the translator. as head of AMG—and to be fully f: FRITZ 
the Commur principal leaders of the There were many things in it that caused J find it even a quite a bit easier. Ar ee . 
willing to work with me much anxiety. I remember Dr. Ne- to bring the discussion closer h [ my zea 1 
M lovich. Even after the latter's dis grin’s national front invited people who am sure that Badoglio will do less books 
graceful conduct, they still tried to patch were actually working in the present jn Italy than will our own it 1° 
up relations v th the monarchy, tn tl regime's administration. It invited, I Luigi Antonini, who hopes to War ¢ 
hope of keeping the broadest possible seem to remember, repentant supporters soon in Italy for the express purpose ¢ 
political front Yugoslay When — of Franco. (Exactly as the Free Germany splitting up the six-party dem OSCA 
overwhelming popular support wa Committee in Moscow invites “‘rene- coalition. - 
r 1, the monarchy was dispensed _gade’’ Hitlerites to come over.) At that If all this frankness is repugnant t y: 
far as possible. British foreign time I found that a hard saying But I your readers, I will understand it { _—— 
pol with regard to Yugoslavia is in have always assumed Del Vayo to be do not publish this solicited com: aa 
st r contra h London's attitud in agreement with his former chief. EARL BROW! 
{ d Spain. That is largely due to the RALPH BATES New York, June 6 | 
correct 0 worked out by the Yugo- New York, June 8 
slav Communists and their allies. It is, {We would urge our readers to rea 
t oO sa 1 oversimplification to ‘ : once more, as we have done, the art ane 
‘ that ti nti-f t front can A Dangerous Line by Mr. del Vayo to see if they can 
| It solely on the conditions which Dear Sirs: Replying to your invitation cover any hint that under any consid @ | I; 
we old-time anti-fascists stipulate for comment on the article by J. Alvarez eration support should be with y 
one tact what I mean can del Vayo, I must say that the line of from the war effort. Mr. Browder’s s 
¢ be extracted from the above. Since policy there presented seems to me very gestion that criticism of national lead 0: 
] Ame were obdurate dangerous. What it amounts to is an ership on matters of important pr a 
f i the King, and since ultimatum that until Churchill and is tantamount to a threat of withdraw 
her thout music, Roosevelt force Badoglio out of the ing support is preposterous and rev d 
t cratic profit in further Italian government and Franco out of a curiously distorted conception of th tc 
‘ of Bade the Spanish government further support democratic process. For it impli 
at least one = of the war will be withheld. Frankly I the national leader is, during w 
r ( | was a cannot agree that this is a course toward a position of absolute authority an a 
‘ the French pattert is repeated, victory over fascism of any sort. In fact, does not derive his power from ¢t U 
th vere attacked I can think of nothing that would bring mandate of the people. This may | 
It is tf fore not a question of “ap more joy to Hitler than for any consid- true of Joseph Stalin ; it is certainly « S 
he right at t ost of the left.” erable part of the American and British true of either Mr. Churchill or M 
The no proof that the “‘pro-fascist’” public to adopt such a policy. For this is Roosevelt, despite the enormous pr I 
right has been appeased, and most of the a policy of halting the war against Hit- and executive authority each en; || 
efiective left went in at once, with clar ler until every secondary problem has his own country. It is safe to say tha @y} 
ity, if with regret heen solved to the satisfaction of the in England and the United States th 
lo be sure there is danger. But Del most advanced ideological currents— mighty power of the democrat 





Vayo does not scem to realize quite most advanced, that is, in a sense from effort would be appreciably weakence 
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ED VAGTS, author of “A His- 
tory a Militarism’” and of “Hitler's 
Second Army,’ is a recognized author- 

in the field of military science 
HOWARD Y. WILLIAMS, national 
director of the Union for Demo- 
Action, is one of the leaders o 
the Minnesota Democratic Farmer-Labor 
I OND TURCOTTE is editor of 
Fren h Canadian daily Le Canada, 
published in Montreal. 











FRITZ STERNBERG, a German writer 
now living in this country, has special- 
in the study of war economics. His 
ks include ‘‘Fivefold Aid to Britain” 
‘From Nazi Sources: Germany s 
War Chances.” 
SCAR JAMES CAMPBELL is an in- 
tor in English at Columbia Uni- 
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alx jolf rearby Marvelous food. Open all year. 
I ally low pre-Summert rates 
For reservations or further information write or call 
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This Adult Camp... 


in Gloucester is < hours from 
New York. MP ANNIS- 
Ar QU AM offers n complete 
change of air, and 









scenery, 





people ... Salt water swim- 
Gloucester, Mass ming, saliing, fishing on 
ABRAM RESNICK Premises .. . dancing, tennis, 
- aa W = 
Jirector trips, and all sports. 
Directo Write for booklet and rates 





WALTELL HOUSE 
a. on.” 


The Only Modern Farm Hotel Com- } 
lone with a Children’s Day Come 








Meats, Poultry, Eggs & Prot = ht fr n 
own farm. All Rooms with Private 
} from New York. A sorts. ELLA “FRA! NKEL, 
| Phone Bangor 6 2273. or WN. LEx. 2-5864, 
i 
GRANITE LAKE CABINS—With private 
aths; o1mm ys beds. Water s ts, excel- 
' e 
lent Cc ig A ts only, $60 a 
1 » 
v K 10 e Box ‘/, Miunsonviile, New 


ROMAINE VILLA, Monsey, N. Y. Meals 
for er y Ideal for rest and con 
valescing. Limited accommodations. Spring 
Valley $25 

y 525. 
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Thousands of blood 


donors are needed 

each week for the Army 

and Navy. Call Red Cross 

Blood Donor Service, 

| listed in your local tele- 

| phone directory, to make 
an appointment, 
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CHESTER, N.Y. Chester 200 (N.Y) RE. 2.5047 


‘HILLTOP 


Miles from New York 











On beautiful Sylvan Lake 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
Tel.: Hopewell Junction 2761 


KR. HK. Station: Pawling, N. Y¥ 
Only 65 miles from New York City 
EVERY CONCEIVABLE SPORT 
and RECREATION 
Tennis ° Night Tennis «¢ H Ibali 
Swimming ° Loating ° Horset 
Buseball © Cycling, Et 


ACH 





Spend Fourth of July Week-end 
at Hi! ltop. 
You'll Have a Grand Time! 





OUR FOOD IS TOPS 

New York Office 
277 BROADWAY 
COrtiandt 7-3968 


T'nder direction of 
PAUL WOLFSON & 
S0L ROTHAUSER 



































{ 45 Miles from New York City 
) 7 8 f 
(‘Zindores 
| Monroe 
Sl x Pearle "es 
\ Telephone 4421 
A Resort for Adults Only 
| Exclusive location, 150 acres of un 
usu beauty. ALL SPORT Re rded 
{ cones rt music and ‘mar y other activ 
i | rr you pleasure, Last word 
) in accommodations and _ hospitality 
Ht DIXIE TERMINAL BUSES 
i}! STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE 








ADULT CAMP 


ON RONDAXE LAKE (inthe Adirondacks) 
All sports-Informal. Free of hayfever 

Jawish cuisine, Schimmet-Gould Mgt 
Off.: LO 5-3716 or writetoOLD FORGE. N.Y 





Forme rly Lewisohn's Estate — Open 
R 225 acres of fas 


All Year 
ng hikiog eoun- 
i golf ° 










fox Make Farly Keser vations 
CENTRAL VALLEY, mm. Vi Tel Highland Mille 7008 


REEZEMONT PARK 
MONK N.Y. 

35 TT FROM NEW YORK Ci 

“A Country Estate in the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County” 


The nearest of all nearby resorts, Pircivsive 
location Luxuriously furnished Dignifiet 
A apport activities Excellent cutaine 


YMAR Phone Armonk Villiage 068 





OPEN ALL 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 69 


By JACK BARRETT 























































































































1 2 3 + 5 6 7 
=} | 
10 11 
12 1 
14 15 16 
17 1 
iY 
21 
22 3 2 
25 2 
27 
ACROSS 6 The capital of Europe! 
; : 7 Might be any place, but there’s a 
1 Affection that is not a © .rmth , bit of New York in it 
oe r) — ee. ee 8 Part that works with lubrication 
ark * . ° e Te 
10 Primitive } 4] ial olf 9 Suitable uniform for a soldier about 
. a tal 1omes with no lack Oo to go to bed? 
11 n near ne orange-seller of Charles 15 Washed and ironed with the under 
rury Lane gre-seller of les aah 4 sahil 
Il’s day for whom the play later be- ope in the center 
came the thing (two words, 4 and 5) 16 White rose (anag.) 


2 “No tea, ever!” might be an apt 
anagram for one who has this 


18 Oh, lord! he’s found in Edward’s 
reign! 
14 Before which appellants restate 


their cases (two words, 6 and 6) 
19 A rider, 
tion should start 
Old Testan 


‘ 
’4 An adn 


of sorts, suggests when : 


ent ce! r 


rer of the ne 


25 A sportsman who do« ’t try to run 
before he can walk 

26 No ghost writer, though he pro- 
duced C,hoata 

'T “OO, T have passed a miserable night 
So full of ugly sights, « 

od (two wor 7 and 6) 
DOWN 
2 Roland’s companion-in-arms 
8 Is it what makes the weaker d gz zo 


to the wall? 

4 The last of ninety 

5B Possess of the 
launched a thousand 


fn a 
quips 


Yr Ww h j Cc h 


18 


” 


21 


ACROSS l 


An office with no one in it 

Might serve as a definition of Pisces 
Being so slim would naturally be 
supple 

Instance of uniformity of weight in 
nature? 

A simpleton 

“T weigh the man, not his title; ’tis 
not the king’s stamp can make the 
better” (Wycherley) 


BOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 68 
PLASMA ; 


10 


MINISTER; 5 


RELIANT ll HSCALUS; 12 LOATH; 13 
LAUNDEIESS; 14 NIGHT; 16 ANATOLIA; 
MARITIME; 22 THORN; 2 RED 
OTE; 26 FLEET; 28 DELIBLE; 29 


UTOVIAN; 30 BAMVLE; 


DOWN l 


31 HEARKENS., 


NELLA; 


MARYLAND; 2 3 
LACED; 7 


SPAGHDTTI; 4 ESTELLA; 6 

SOLFHRINO; 8 ASSIST; 9 MEDUSA; 15 
GRANT) SLAM; 17 OU'T-OF-DOOR; 18 IN- 
STANTS; 20 IMOGEN; 21 EXHBCUTE; 2 


GhALDt S; 


25 NOBEL; 27 BXILB, 
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 FORBOYSandGIRLS fo | 
ULSTER PARK.WY. ie: 
ot ~ On the Mountain Lake [ ont 
Esopus overlooking the an 
— Beautiful Hudson River ~~~ 
Mode cultural environment. 100 acre spring 
All cabins with latest improvements, all activi: 
full information, write or call for booklet 
JACOB I. DOROSHKIN, Director 


545 FIFTH AVENUE 
MU 2-4217 — DI 63849 — MA 2-5516 








«+ @ few vacancies —— 
REiVERWOOD 
SUMMER ARTS CAMP 


for girls from ten to eighteen 


OVERLOOKING THE HUDSON RIVER 
HIGHLAND, NEW YORK 
@ An experteuce in creative group living for twenty 


girls, where the emphasis is upon rhythmic moveme 
dance, Uveatre, painting, drawing, gardening 
Under the direction of two well-known 
artist-teachere. 
ELIZABETH and DON OSCAR BECQUE 
264 FIFTH AVENUE 
MUrray Hill 5-5871 . ALgonquin 4-9498 





SMILING HILLS CAMP 


EAST STROUDSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 
A progressive camp for boys and girls, from 4 to 12 
years of age. All activities. Non-sectarian. Nor 
regimented, Individual care. (Limited to 50 campers 
Write: 
James & Nellie Dick, Modern School, 
115 Cary St., Lakewood, N. J. Phone 107 














LANGUAGES 


PHONOGRAPH COURSES. BOOKLE 
N. Language Service, 18 East 41st St., N 
York City 17. 


FARMS, ACREAGE 
CHARMING small colonial; 20 beautiful 


acres; ideal location; good barns; $3,000, 
300 others. Berkshire Farm Agency, 
Chatham, N. Y. 


SUMMER RENTAL 
PETERSBURG, on bus from Troy, N 


Two months, furnished cottage, electne 
light, refrigeration, $150.00. Box 1472, 
The Nation. 


c/o 





WANTED 
BUY OR RENT small summer cottage, 
near swimming, commuting distance. Give 


details. Box 1473, c/o The Nation. 
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—and “everything” that makes a dream 
vacation at Chesters’ includes: FAST 
CLAY TENNIS COURTS e LARGE FIL- 
TERED POOL e PRIVATE LAKE e and 
many exciting etcetera’s ... Swell adult 
fun. Open-hearth Fires. Music Treasures. 
Dancing Instruction. Arts and Craits. 
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Entertainment Staff that really ENTER- 
TAINS] . . . Food? Mmmmmmmm. 


nurey Your Duly Fok RESERVATIONS! 


Accommodations from regular to DeLuxe. 

Attractive rotes throughout the Summer. 

Easy to reach by train, bus, or door-to- 
door taxi service. 
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Short Journey 
Long Memories 

Ail the Elements 
for complete vacation. 
ing, inspiring location 
(2 lakes), cordial hos- 
pitality, finest food and 
accommodations. Ail 
sports of the Season. 
Mahopac 633 















. FOR FUN AND SUN 
STAY AND PLAY AT 


WAUD'S SUMMER-RAY 


NORTH BRANCH SULL. CO., N. 
Telephone: Callicoon 95 
PRIVATE LAKE SOCIAL DOINGS 





ALL SPORTS 
FORUMS aaaaames 
CULTURE EVENINGS 
| BROADWAY THEATRE MARIOGNETTES 
ARTISTS MUSICALES 


LARRY GRANT and hig Orchestra 
| SENSIBLE BATES Erie R. R. to Callicoon 
|Gala 4th of July Week-End 


care from your house direct to Maud’s 
Daily Mountetm Transtt Line Buses 


Prwate 
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Call City Information: Dickens 2-5736 
Formerly 
RED 0: . 


The Oaks. Elberon, N. 


: 

q 
njoy all outdoor sports, exeellent tennis, ocean bath- 4 
g. delicious cuisine, in thie American plan country 4 
q 

4 

. 

4 


stale On Highway 4N, only 50 miles from N. Y. C. 
Jersey Central or Pennsylvania R. R. direct to 


Elberon.) phone Long Branch 2433 
Management of Joseph Horowtts 4 
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| F OR Bay ENJOYMENT: Beautiful Highland Lake, 


CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H. 


long, with good fishing and free use of boats 
Interesting hiking objectives thru wood- 
r Fine tennis and handball! courts, badmin- 
shufieboard, archery, riflery, croquet, ping-pong. 
sare dancing. Intelligent, gay companionship 


$38 cond = weekly Opening—June 23 
Olive H. G. Baron, Dir. 

















WESTERN VIEW FARM 


25th Season 
TED OHMER 


New Milford Connecticut 
Telephone: NEW MILFORD 440 
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THE VACATION OF YOUR LIFE 





“Gao Rustic at Wopows ani love it.” 
Here you will find « apirit of good fel 
lowship and  friendiiness seldom found 





»ri- 


eisewhere, 
vate lake 
tertainmeat, 


ALL SPORTS. Large 
Orchestra. Gala Bway 
110 miles from New York. 


Informal etmosphere. 
N. Y. Office: 
275 5 Av. Tel. MU. 4-7074 
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Lake Salmon, EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 




















An ADIRONDACK Adult 
Camp; Complete — Modern 
4 doubles tennis courts; 
cement handball courts; 
swimming, beating, ete 
Hotel comforts — camp in- 
formality. All rooms for 2 
TWIN PINES 

J. Saidel, Manager 

0., Lake tinned N. Y.Z 


SHADYBROOK 


MAHOPAC, N. Y. Tel. Mahopac 963 


50 miles from N. Y. ©. 140 acres rustic country, 





on Trout Lake sp. 








secluded, restful, homelike, Unexceiled American 
vuisines. Tennis, handball, #o.; golf, swimming, 
riding. Movies. 


June Rates. $32 weekly; $6 por day. 
Write for Bookiet N. POPPER & SIMON 





e 
A place of unexcelletl beauty for 
e rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York, 
+ ALL SPORTS — Cpen All Yeor 
MONROE, N. Y. Phone 79465 
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. The Fieldstone 





On Round Island Lake 








MAMANASCOLAKELODGE 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. Tel. 820 


country estate converted into « 
haven for reat and recreation. Excellent Spring 
sports facilities. free bicycles riding, ping 
pong, eto, Musical recordings, dancing, 
ganes, @f6 Open fireplaces. Famous cuisine. 


ONLY FIFTY MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


A luxurious 








Additional Resort 
and Classified Advertising 
on Pages 747-748 
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Diversified program for e6 
splendid vacation—for a day, 
week or season. Golf course 
on premises. 


“lh 








Make Reservations Now! 


LENA BARISH-SAM GARLEN 
Directors 






N. Y. Office: 11 W. 42nd && 
Tel: Br, 9-i738 
Write for booklet 





















in the Adirondacts 
WARRENSBURG, New York 


* STAR LAKE CAMP x 


In the Glorious Adirondacks 


Between Thousand Islands and Ausable 
Chasm. A marvelous pleasure playground, 
1,800 feet elevation and right on e lake 
with plenty of gorgeous woodlands. Bunga- 
lows and lodges with hot and cold running 


water and modern conveniences. Tennis 
Courta, Canoeing, Swimming, Handball, 
Baseball, Saddie Horsea, 


Ping Pong, a 
Golf, Oards, Dancing, etc. Delicious whole 
some meals, Dietary Laws. Rates: 885.00 
a week and $37.50 per person for couples. 


Send for Booklet— New York Office 
320 BROADWAY Room 1301 CO 7-2667 
Sundays, Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-1390 


FOR VACATION FUN AND REST 


55 Miles from New York a vacation “heaven,” 
breath-takingly beautiful countryside—deli- 
clous food—restful indoor activities—invigo- 
rating enjoyableoutdoorsports: Tennis—swim- 
ming—ping pong—volley ball—bowling—out- 
door dancing—bicycling—(horseback riding 
and golf nearby). You're 
welcome at any time 
and for any time. Write 
for booklet. 




















POTTERS VILLE. WEN, o 
AN ADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
LIMITED TO 100 








ALL SPORTS © PRIVATE LAKE 
MUSIC « LECTURES * CONCERTS 
N. Y. OFFICB: 83 W. 42 Bt. LOngacre 5-3674 





The Rare Chorm of an Intimate Congenioal Group 


On Schroon Lake 
In the 
Adirondacks 


EARLY RESERVATIONS 


SUGGESTED 
Private beach Outdoor sotivities r 
Reasonable rates, Direct Bug Transportation; 
LD. & H, Rallrosd. T. H. FLA 











ANNOUNCING 
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4 OLLOWING last week's article by Charles 
G. Bolté, Montgomery, Master of Attack, 
and Alfred Vagts’s Beachheads for Victory in 
the current issue, we shall publish an article 
by John Cuneo on Asr-Borne Operations. 
During the summer months Nation readers will 
have the advantage of the most expert military 
analysis to help them follow intelligently the 


developments on all the war fronts. 


John White has just airmailed us from San- 
tiago, Chile, an exciting roundup of the South 
American news. It describes the democratic un- 
rest in all countries south of the Canal, an 
unrest which in most cases is developing in the 


face of reactionary or semi-fascist dictatorship. 


I. F. Stone took a week’s vacation to rest up 
for the Republican convention next week. He 
will give his usual lively independent coverage 
of the currents and cross-currents—perhaps 
there will just be currents—at this historic 


meeting of Republicans. 


Judson King has sent in an excellent survey 


of the struggles and the achievements of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. We pre- 
dict that this story is going to be of more than 


passing interest. 


From Michael Clark in Algiers comes a 
timely report on the relations of the French 
underground to General de Gaulle and the 
effect on the French resistance forces of Amer- 


can policies, 











Philip Wylie, gadfly critic of American 





morals and mores, has his say on literary cen- 





sorship in our day. 






In the near future we will publish articles 
| 






by the following writers: Walter Nash, Louis | 
Fischer, Walter Millis, Ilona Ralf Sues, Stuart 
Clc te, Dwight MacDonald, Karl Loewenstein, 
Walton Hamilton. 
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The Nation is glad to announce that in Spite 






of government paper restrictions it is in a posi- 





tion to publish regular full-sized issues through- 





out the summer and to the end of the year. 






Because of The Nation’s steadily increasing 






circulation, however, we urge our subscribers 





to play safe by renewing their subscriptions on 





receipt of their first notice of expiration. Our 





newsstand distribution is becoming more and 





more restricted, and the only way readers can 





make sure of getting The Nation every week 








is by keeping their subscriptions up to date. 
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